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Competent Literary Help Pays 


Qualifications A 


Graduate, University of 
Minnesota; one year Law 
School, University of 
Missouri; Post Graduate 
Fellow, Harvard College; 


Post Graduate Fellow, 
Columbia’ University; 
Special student, Univer- 


sity of London, England; 
three years European 
travel; member writing 
staffs: Minneapolis Trib- 
une; New York Sun, 
London Standard. Wash- 
ington correspondent, 
Everybody’s Magazine; 
Fiction Editor, Collier's 
Weekly; Managing Edi- 
tor, Nation’s Business; 
Editor, Travel Magazine; 
special lecturer on fiction 
writing, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Literary Work 


Financial publicity, J. P. 
Morgan &% Co. Short 
stories published in Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s; recent sale to 
Woman's Home Compan- 
ion; also stories in minor 
magazines. Articles in 
North American Review, 
House Beautiful, Ameri- 


can Golfer, New York 
Times, etc. 
Textbook 


‘Narrative Technique,”’ 
authoritative work on 
construction of short sto- 
ries and novels for six 
years; used in leading 
colleges, and 


selling 
steadily every year. vV 








ODAY is the day of the new writer! If you have been 
thinking that the work of beginners is not wanted, you 
are not good at reading signs. Things are happening. 

Sudden jolts have put publishing houses in the red, have 
affected editorial policies. A new world is on the make; and 





the new writer is greeted with never-so-hopeful eyes. Your 
manuscript over your unknown name—will it tune in to the 
mood of these exciting, stimulating, desperate days? That is 


what editors are asking as they examine your pages. 

As a beginner, your chief concern should be that your stuff 
is of the present, and that you are developing skill in presenting 
it effectively. You have no time to waste. Your moment 
has arrived. 

If you are an old hand, and the checks have not been so 
frequent as in the good old days, there is a moral in this for 
you also. Shake out of it! Find out what has happened to 
you and your markets. 

Most writers, personally, are alive to present happenings, 
but they don’t know what to do with what they know. I've 
been helping some of them. We've worked on technique. of 
course, and on professional finish for manuscripts (half the 
manuscripts offered by beginners are rejected because they haven't 
this quality). My greatest service to many, however, has been 
in dynamiting them out of old habits of thought. No mere 
manuscript reader can render a service of this sort. 

I am getting results over a wide range of markets. Below I 
list some sales made in the last few weeks by beginners, all either 
first sales or sales to new, better markets. I'm omitting sales 
by experienced writers now working with me on special prob- 
lems, since their sales involve other factors and exploit gains 
made over a long period. 


QUALITY: American Mercury 

The Boy WhoCould Not Be President, by Frank Clay Cross 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINE: Pictorial Review 

Some Thar Be, by Allen Lane 

MEN’S ACTION GROUP: Short Stories 

The Last Bullet, by Frank Kelley 

PULP LOVE STORY MAGAZINE: AIll-Story 
Love’s Step-Child, by Alberta Flanders 
SENSATIONAL PULPS: Breezy Stories 

Touche, by Hope Field 

NEWSPAPER MARKET: New York Daily News 
Four short shorts by Norah Smaridge 

SUNDAY SUPPLEMENT MARKET: Toronto Star 
The Strength of the Coutures, by Mabel Betts 


My booklet, ‘““How I work With Writers,’ will tell you 
more about me. Send for it. Or mail me a manuscript, and 
let me show you, if it isn’t right for a sale, how to make it so. 
The fee is $5 for each manuscript of 5000 words or less, and a 
dollar for each additional thousand words. It’s your move. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue 





New York City 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


AMBROSE BIERCE 


That master of style—the only author about whom five books of biography have 
been published in a single year—had this important work in preparation throughout 
his long career in literature, taking notes on the misuse of words by eminent writers 
only, and ignoring the diction of those meriting no place in Letters. Happily, he brought 
this volume to completion, as the culmination of his literary activities—his last word 










—and entitled it 


Write It Right 


All of. “He gave all of his property.” The 
words are contradictory; an entire thing cannot 
be of itself. Omit the preposition. 


But. By many writers this word (in the sense 
of except) is regarded as a preposition, to be fol- 
lowed by the objective case: “All went but him.” 
It is not a preposition and may take either the 
nominative or objective case, to agree with the 
subject or the object of the verb. Ali went but 
he. The natives killed all but him. 


Executed. “The condemned man was executed.” 
He was hanged, or otherwise put to death; it is 
the sentence that is executed. 


Fail. “He failed to note the hour.” That im- 
plies that he tried to note it, but did not succeed. 
Failure carries always the sense of endeavor; 
when there has been no endeavor there is no 


we should say, also, “got dead” for died; one 
expression is as good as the other. 

Gubernatorial. Eschew it; it is not English, is 
needless and bombastic. Leave it to those who 
call a political office a “chair.” “Gubernatorial 
chair” is good enough for them. So is hanging. 

Juncture. Juncture means a joining, a junction; 
its use to signify a time, however critical a time, 
is absurd. “At this juncture the woman screamed.” 
In reading that account we scream, too. 

Lengthy. Usually said in disparagement of 
some wearisome discourse. It is no better than 
breadthy, or thicknessy. 

Roomer for Lodger. See Bedder and Mealer— 
if you can find them. 

Self-confessed. “A self-confessed assassin.” 
Self is superfluous; one’s sins cannot be confessed 
by another. 























failure. A falling stone cannot fail to strike you, 
for it does not try; but a marksman firing at you 
may fail to hit you. 


Got Married for Married. 


| Price Reduced to One Dollar $1 


Still another enormous edition—mass production—enables the publishers to reduce 
the former low price. Don’t bother to make out a check. Simply enclose a dollar bill 
at our risk. The book, postpaid, will follow by next mail. Durable cloth binding. 


Indispensable to the Discriminating 


Primarily intended for authors, editors, proofreaders, lawyers, clergymen, educators, 
student, “Write It Right” is being purchased by many thousands of others who are 
mindful of the supreme importance of correct diction. One reveals his ignorance when 
he misspells a word; he reveals greater ignorance when he misuses it. Many in charge 
of large enterprises, aware that in good writing precision is the point of capital 
concern, that the misuse of a single word may impair one’s entire argument and 
endanger important negotiations, are ordering this volume in large quantities for 
use by their secretarial staffs and representatives generally. There is no substitute 
for this book; there is none like it. All revel in its irresistible wit. In family circles 
many a merry evening is passed in testing one another’s knowledge of word values, 
while, at the same time, the young student receives the best kind of training in clear 


thinking. 


Shades for Shade. “Shades of Noah! how it 
rained!” “O shades of Caesar!” A shade is a 
departed soul, as conceived by the ancients; one 


If this is correct, to each mortal part is the proper allowance. 





For 36 years the Neale house has stood for the best in literature. Many classifications are presented: 
history, reminiscence, critiques, fiction, poetry, religion, travel, economics, books for children. 
Catalogues upon request. 


37 East 28th Street WALTER NEALE, Publisher 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Personal--To You 


HAVE you ever tried to find a course in writ- 
ing, which would bring all the results claimed 
for the most expensive, be handled entirely by 
one man, take a relatively short time to complete, 
and still cost less than a quarter as much as any- 
thing comparable in value? 


The Dynamite Principle is such a 
course—a slanting service so power- 
ful that, even in the present hard 
times, its students sell. And it costs 
only $15, including the building and 
sale of an original story! 

You owe it to yourself to spend a few months 


in the study of this enjoyable, instructive course. 
Write for further information at once. 


SALES SERVICE, independent of the 
Dynamite: $1.00 up to 4,000 words, 25c per 
thousand thereafter. Revision instructions 
given if story fails to prove salable. Try 
me, and you will remain a Studio Client! 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio Rowley, Mass. 
STUDIO NOTES: Don’t forget the Summer Colony 


here this year. Information given on request. 
Better write early, if you want a reservation.—J.L.D. 








“AUTHORS” 


The New Magazine 


“MARKET- TICKER” 


For Authors — Everywhere! 
Published in New York City 


WHERE YOUR MARKET IS! 


The “Official Organ’”’ of—and Published by the 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
ASSOCIATION 


Flatiron Building, Suite D 
175 Fifth Ave., New York City 
waunannnsnusiutd 


Subscription price, only $1.00 a Year in U. S. 
Outside, $1.50. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 








EDWIN L. SABIN 


Literary Adviser — Story Critic 

With over thirty years’ experience in the maga- 
zine and book field I offer an editorial service to 
writers who feel the need of practical counsel and 
criticism. Editors rarely explain, you do not know 
why a manuscript lacks. That is the qualified critic’s 
duty. Am I the man for you? 

ADDRESS ROUTE 1, HEMET, CALIFORNIA 
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THE 
HOR UM 


Dear EDITOR: 

We are in the market for an unlimited number 
of short-short stories. 

We are interested only in the style of abbre- 
viated short fiction which has been popularized 
by Liberty magazine—that is, a complete plot 
built up to an unexpected climax in the last one 
or two paragraphs. The limit on these is 1200 
words. One thousand words is still better. Pay- 
ment will be prompt upon application and at good 
prevailing rates. 




















Tuomas M. KeELty, 
Independent Pressroom, 
314 Fifth Ave., South. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dear Epirtor: 

The panic is over for Triple-X Western and 
Battle Stories magazines! 

These books are going back on a monthly pub- 
lication basis immediately and in a new size that 
will make two of the most striking magazines on 
the newsstands. 

Both books are wide open except in the longer 
lengths and are open to the exceptional story in 
those lengths. The supply of short stories is being 
completely exhausted in the July issue and there 
will be fresh buying steadily. 

It is to be preferred that the short stories run 
no longer than 6,500 words and many stories in 
shorter lengths will be purchased. 

Both books are also interested in thrilling and 
really exceptional true stories or articles which can 
be well illustrated with actual photographs. 

Here are two magazines which are going to be 
issued in a dress that it is believed will be unusually 
popular with both writers and readers. The shelves 
are virtually bare, the rate is one and one-half 
cents a word, and the only requirement is the un- 
usually good story. 

The general requirements for both books as 
regards locale and general type are the same. 
Battle Stories, however, will publish some stories 
of a type new toit. The editors will be glad to see 
stories of an American hero or heroes in army 
uniform or at least in army service in almost any 
locale in which the writer can scheme out thrilling 
high adventure. This will permit stories of insur- 
rection and stories laid in almost any part of the 
world, Africa, India, Russia, China, Japan, the 
South Seas, or the Sahara. 

D. E. Lurton, 


Associate Editor, 


529 South Seventh St. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dear EpITor: 

I have written and sold just one article in my 
sixty odd years of life. My one article appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post, February 20th issue. 

GerorGE BAKER, 
Boulder, Colo. 
Well, that’s sumpin’.—Ed. 





















Dear Epitor: 


There’s no depression in the offices of Startling 
Detective Adventures. 

Writers of fact detective stories will find a gold- 
edged welcome waiting for them. The book is 
wide open to all lengths and types of true crime 
cases. 

Right now the crying need is for variety. We 
want fast-moving, dramatic accounts of bank raids, 
jailbreaks and jewel thefts—in short, there’s a 
definite hole for pithy detective-action and mystery 
yarns whose big punch does not entirely devolve 
upon scenes of violent death. Murder cases are 
by no means taboo; but they must be outstanding 
and possess, to a marked degree, either clever 
sleuthing or puzzling ramifications to compel ac- 
ceptance, 

Payment is liberal, ranging from one and one- 
half cents a word and up, with a minimum rate of 
$3 each for accepted photographs. The manuscript 
department is operating on a ten-day limit, which 
means fast decisions and faster checks. 

LeonarD W. Drecre, 
Editor, 


529 South Seventh St. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dear Epiror: 


I have noticed a note of cynicism creeping like 
a viper into the heart of Writer’s Dicest. It is 
a shame, too. 

You make fun of Edgar Guest, and you always 
say things about publishers and other people that 
make me feel very uncomfortable and I don’t want 
to know such things whether they are so or not. 

Please keep WritTEr’s DicEsT so that I can read 
it and believe in it. 

L. Harris, 
Lawrenceville, Ind. 


It is a simple matter to please simple people. 
Mere reiteration of trite things, reaffirmation of 
truisms, subservience to stupid loyalties, fence 
walking on all controversial questions, plus a con- 
genital attitude that anything that is popularly 
assumed must be true has built and will ever con- 
tinue to build huge mass circulations for news- 
papers and magazines. 

Writer’s Dicest would rather have a smaller 
circulation composed of intelligent wide-awake 
writers than ten times that number of sheep-like 
minds paying two dollars the year to read banal 
interpretations of platitudes. 

The fact that Writer’s Dicest is by far the 
largest circulating writer’s magazine is a com- 
mentary on the business-like attitude of free lance 
writers who want to know more than surface 
idiocies.—Ed. 





Dear EpITor: 


Will you consider it presumptuous of me to 
suggest that your readers may be cheered by the 
happy experience of another unknown? I have 
just sold a story to All-Story magazine, which will 
be published in the second June issue, about June 
15th. It is my first story and is called “June Week.” 

I am happy to say that my enthusiastic refer- 
ences to your magazine in the article are sincere, 
and not intended to influence its purchase. 


CLarRE Rusinow, 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 


THE ForuM 
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Confidence—and Cash 


“The N. I. A. training has taught me 
how to write a good news story, and why 
it should be written that way. By apply- 
- this knowledge I was enabled, before 
— completing the course, to sell a 
eature story to SCREENLAND MAGA- 


mediate assignment to do another for the 
same magazine. I am now doing fiction 
and have had one short short story pub- 
lished. Previous to enrolling in the N. I. 
A. I had never written a line for pub- 
lication, nor seriously expected to do so.’’ 
GENE E. LEVANT 
2600 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Self - starters will like this 
new way of learning 


to WRITE 


EWSPAPER Institute training in writing has be- 
come thoroughly established as a practical, in- 
spiring, productive method. This holds good not only 
among literary lights, editors and publishers, but also 
among the best of all judges—men and women who 
have taken the training and profited by it. 





Writing No Career for Leaners 


Our years of experience with writing-aspirants of 
all ages and classes have brought forth many signifi- 
cant facts—among them this:— 

The best student-writers . . . and the best writers . . . 
are those who can think and act for themselves, once 
they are put on the right trail. They do not require 
close surveillance while under instruction. We call 
these people self-starters. The term explains itself. 

e provide the material, the plan, the special guides, 
the text, the story-writing assignments on definite 
schedule. Furthermore, after giving the student time 
to write up his assignments, our copy desk furnishes 
him the means of ascertaining how close he has come 
to the professional standard. Here, in short, is a com- 
plete outfit of tools .. . the rest is up to the self-starter. 
It is obvious that so direct and uncomplicated a method 
permits a maximum of instruction at a minimum of cost, 
placing N. I. A. training within the reach of anyone. 


Many students and former 
students now 
writing for publication 


(PHOUsANDS of men and women, and many young people have 
taken N. I. A. training and found it as practical, as stirring, 
and as true-to-expectations as we represent it to be. For N. I. A. 
training teaches writing by the intensely interesting New York news- 
paper copy-desk method . . . the type of newswriting experience 
that produces nearly nine out of ten successful writers. 

Best of all, the cost of this training is modest, and the student 
may carry it on at home, entirely in spare time. 

To those new to the writing business, the Institute points not to 
the immense royalties of best-selling authors but to the $25, $50, 
and $100 readily paid for material that takes little time to write 
... . Short articles, recipes, humorous pieces, short stories, eontribu- 
tions on subjects that interest women. There are many profitable 
flelds for those who want to make their writing ability pay prompt 

ividends. We make no extravagant claim as to what the nA I. A. 
method can do for anyone’s fame or wealth. We do maintain that, 
with rare exceptions, N. I. A. training will increase anyone’s writing 
knowledge, writing ability, writing confidence, and writing income. 


Send for this free book 


“Journalism, Your Future and You,”’ an absorbing little book we 
have prepared to show how newspaper training leads to writing 
accomplishment, will appeal to everyone interested in writing for 
profit. The —- will bring it to you, free and without obligation. 
Fill in and mail the coupon now. Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 








Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your explanatory booklet, 
“Journalism, Your Future and You,” ag promised in WRITER'S 
DIGEST—June. 








Mr. } 

Mrs. PTUTTECITELILI TT TEE 

Miss 

AGBTORS cocccccccccccccccescecces §0b 60000000 0600000-08 
(All corresp jal. No will call on Ue 





























































Published Monthly 
At 22 EB. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





SUBSCRIPTION parts — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 
a year. Other countries 
in Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 

ven. The notice should 

sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU. 
SCRIPT will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsi- 
bility is assumed in case 
of loss in mails. Stamped 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Managing Editor; 
R. H. Thorp, Editor; 
Aron M. a, Busi- 
ness Manager; J. Ed- 
wards, yo eR ‘Man- 
ager; M. L. Price, Circu- 
lation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879 
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THIRD ANNUAL 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


In Rocky Mountains 
JULY 25 TO AUGUST 14 


Would You Like To Know 


whether your story has motion 
picture possibilities? 
I offer you the advantage of 15 years’ ex- 
perience in the motion picture industry, which 
included editing of a motion picture magazine, 
reading and selecting stories for a large pro- 





Intensive courses in short story writing, article 
and feature writing, and verse writing. Semi- 
nars, round table conferences and lectures. 


STAFF OF NATIONALLY KNOWN 1 
WRITERS 


ducer and at present brokering stories to 
studios. If your story has merit, I will en- 
deavor to dispose of it for you. 


My Analysis Will Include 


. Criticism of general construction. 
2. Point out weak spots. 











Managing Editor Scribner’s; Paul Ellerbe, 
C. E. Scoggins, Arthur Guiterman, Oliver 
La Farge, Alma Ellerbe, William M. John, 
Dixie Wilson Frank Clay Cross, Blanche 
Young McNeal, Marian Castle, Lenore Weber, 
Anne Halladay and Bess W. Ruble. 


Write for Bulletin 


University of Colorado 


Extension Division 


BOULDER, COLORADO 




















including Julia Peterkin, Alfred Dashiell, 3. Suggestions as to how you might pos- 


sibly give your story the unusual twist. 
4. Which star your characterization fits best. 
5. Whether it would be best to submit it to 
a magazine or a studio. 
Rates: $1.00 for each 1000 words up 
to 5000. For each thousand thereafter, 
60c per thousand. 
Enclose cash, money order or certified 
checks only. 


ART MEYER 


2122 Vista Del Mar St., Hollywood, Cal. 
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Dear Eprtor: 


As one of the writers’ wives I want to express 
my appreciation of the benefits derived from 
Writer’s Dicest. It has helped my husband find 
new and valuable markets. 

Our family budget has been increased by sev- 
eral good-sized checks, doubly welcome; thanks 
to the good work of the Writer’s Dicesrt. 


Mrs. Don FRANKEL, 
Chicago, III. 





Dear Epitor: 


The article, “Big Top Ballyhoo.” appearing in 
the April issue of WriTEr’s DicEest, purported to 
be a glossary of circus idioms and phrases. It 
contained one bad error and was incomplete. 

The circus performer, in the parlance of the 
show, is a “kinker’—not “finker’! The word 
probably originated when some bright mind dwelt 
on the kinks which contortionists contrive. Grad- 
ually the word was applied to all types of circus 
performers. 

I failed to find “Blow-down.” What drama lies 
hidden within the word—the spectacle of torn, 
flattened tents; mud-spattered, exhausted rough- 
necks trying to save something of the show para- 
phernalia amid the storm; despairing hostlers 
dragging frantically at rearing, plunging horses; 
squealing bulls; a whimpering tiger in an over- 
turned den; a zebra with a broken leg and the flat 
spang of a rifle putting the animal out of misery; 
wreck and ruin and the knowledge that out of chaos 
order must return. 

And “Freeze’—there’s another circus word 
spelling raw drama for the writer—hell for the 
circus man. Picture the big top weighted down 
with tons of ice—center poles tensed and strain- 
ing to the snapping point; fall guys frozen to the 
rigidity of iron rods; fall grips fouled; the men- 
ace of death to the intrepid cavemen who must 
enter that rigid, creaking canvas mushroom, re- 
lease the grips and get out as best they can be- 
fore the great spread, hard as sheetiron, comes 
thundering down! 

Then the other side of the picture—‘High ball” 
—that sweetest of all words after a blow-down or 
freeze—signal from the locomotive that the train 
is ready to move on! 

I saw a lot in his list about lemonade and juice 
joint, but never a word about “butcher,” the leather- 
lunged purveyor of beverages, ice cream, fans, 
cushions, rubber devils, circus cut-outs, etc. 

And here are a few other words Higgins 
omitted, all pertinent to circus-life—all used daily 
by circus folk: 

Blow—A storm. 

Cats—All felines of menagerie, whether lion, tiger, 
leopard, chetah, puma or whatnot, 
Fixer—The go-between for licenses, 

cases, etc. 

Fork—Long iron rod used in putting hunks of meat 
into animal dens. 

Paper—Advertising posters of all sizes. 

Skinner—Circus teamster. 

Spot—To place a circus railroad car or wagon 
on a designated place. 

Spool, Spool Wagon—Giant reel mounted on 
wheels on which sections of canvas top are 
rolled; also used to raise and lower center 
poles, saving labor of forty men. Invented by 


damage 


THE Forum 
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Let the Gallishaw 


Method Help You 
Write for Money 


OHN GALLISHAW, formerly assistant dean of 
f pome University, and one of the foremost 

literary critics, has helped discover many writers; 
he has helped them develop, perfect and sell their 
short stories successfully. He not only knows how 
to write—as his own publications show—but has 
that rarer knack of knowing how to recognize 
ability, teaching others how to write, and bestow- 
ing on a manuscript the constructive criticism 
which has been indispensable to many. 


Thousands of manuscripts have been examined 
by Mr. Gallishaw, and from these he has developed 
certain observations and principles which differen- 
tiate accepted from rejected stories. While at Har- 
vard, he discovered the application of the famous 
“Case Method” to fiction writing. Over 25,000 
copies of his books have been sold within three 
years—a most unusual record for technical works 
of this kind. These books have probably helped 
more writers to sell stories than any other ever 
written. 


The John Gallishaw School 
for Creative Writing 


can help you put into practice the basic principles 
which underlie all successful writing of fiction. 
Wherever you live, you may receive lessons and 
criticisms directly from Mr. Gallishaw and his 
school. Writers have traveled many hundreds of 
miles to discuss with Mr. Gallishaw personally their 
writings. You now have an opportunity of re- 
ceiving the benefit of his course right in your own 
home. Give yourself the treat of finding out more 
about it. Simply mail the coupon below and we 
will send you full particulars. 





' H. C. Greene, Registrar 
| JOHN GALLISHAW SCHOOL 
1 6 East 53rd Street, New York City 


Please send full particulars about the John Gallishaw 
School, without any obligation to me. 
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CO-OPERATION 
GETS YOU TO 


SEVEN SALES THIS MONTH- 


To Pictorial Review, Household Magazine, 
True Story, Top-Notch, Detective Fiction 
and Underworld 


For every dollar paid me for help during 
the month, my clients earned three dollars 
through the sale of stories on which I helped 
them! During our eighteen meetings, fifty 
per cent of my New York class sold stories 
(only one class sale included above) ! 

Why aren’t YOU selling, too? 


A Client Writes 


“Thanks for the second check this month 
from TOP-NOTCH; you certainly get re- 
sults,’’ writes a Massachusetts client. 


“Unfortunately, I have spent lots of time 
and money on other critics. I have spent less 
since coming to you and I have already 
earned that back. What’s more, I’ve learned 
tricks of professional writing that are going 
to be of great value in the future. 


“‘My ideas for those TOP-NOTCH stories 
were good when I sent them to you, but I 
had good stories and good ideas before—it 
was your co-operation that helped me develop 
these so they brought in checks. Many 
thanks, Mr. Blassingame, you will hear from 
me again soon.” 


HERE IS WHAT YOU GET 


A frank statement, within three days, of the 
strength and weakness of your story and, if tt has 
editorial possibilities, detailed suggestions for 
changes looking toward a sale. During collabora- 
tion you get help on all your plots, so that you will 
not write stories that do not have editorial possi- 
bilities; help on each draft of the different stories; 
help in polishing your writing, getting the profes- 
sional touch. Also, I will act as your agent. 


Manuscript criticism $3 for 3000 words or less 
and $1 per thousand thereafter to 10,000; collabora- 
tion for three or six months, $20 to $35 a month. 


Write me a letter! 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in Literary, 
Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK CITY 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Bill Curtis, superintendent, Hagenbeck-Wallace 

Shows. 

Sledge — Sixteen-pound hammer used to drive 
stakes. 

Treasury Wagon — Traveling office on wheels; 
equipped with safe and rifle rack; the show 
manager’s headquarters. 

Twenty-four-hour-man — The lad who sees that 
every contract for food and feed is fulfilled; 
that a fireman is stationed by the city at the 
nearest fireplug to furnish water for the stock; 
that the lot is mowed and smoothed before the 
show’s arrival; that adjacent sidewalks are 
planked to protect them from the heavy wagons ; 
that all bridges on parade route and leading 
to and from trains are safe and that licenses 
have been granted. He arises at 4 a.m. and 
acts as guide to the cookhouse wagon on its 
way to the lot. 

The circus executive staff lines up as follows 
in order of importance: Owner, general agent, 
manager (who travels on show and is known as 
the Old Man), equestrian director (whistle-tooter ), 
lot superintendent, train superintendent, menagerie 
superintendent or boss animal man, straw boss 
(horse tent boss), and boss canvasman. 

I’ve sold many a circus yarn. 

Myron R. Hurr, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 





Dear Epiror: 

We want to revive interest in our motto lines, 
and are looking for six humorous or semi-humor- 
ous friendship verses—some thing that can be il- 
lustrated easily. 

We have an old one that has sold extraordinar- 
ily well: 


I wisht I was a little rock 
A-sittin’ on a hill, 

A-doin’ nothin’ all day long 
’Cept just a-sittin’ still. 


I wouldn’t eat, I wouldn’t sleep, 
I wouldn't even wash, 

I’d just sit still a million years 
And think of you bigosh! 


It is this type of verse that we want. Not 
parodies of this, but new and original and last- 
minute ideas that will still have a sale two, five, 
ten years from now—as this has had. No depres- 
sion verses wanted, or other subjects. 

Perhaps through your columns we can reach 
someone who has humor and human appeal in 
his writing. 

M. T. Raymonp, 
P. F. Volland Co., 
Joliet, Ill. 





Dear EpITor: 

We need an author who can write, or has al- 
ready written, a fanciful story book, or book of 
jingles which can be appropriately illustrated in 
color and used by one of our clients, a food 
product manufacturer, as a gift with their mer- 
chandise at Christmas. 

t occurs to us that your periodical might put 
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When men were men and writers were stone 
masons, a book was just a chip off the old block, 
and a magazine was judged by its weight. When 
you went to the Caveman’s Recreation Hall and 
asked for a book, they gave it to you a brick 
at a time, and writing was just a matter of 
swinging a pick. 


Writer’s Digest was not yet even a pine tree, 
and editors hadn’t quite finished evoluting. But 
even then, there were men who chiseled their 
hieroglyphics on granite and those that wrote 
on sandstone. 


Whether you are interested in the immorality 
of great poetry, or the sheer exultation of cre- 
ating a succinct epigram that will found folk 
tales which will be told over hearth fires centuries 
after you are dead, or whether you care only 
for two cents a word and the hell with what 
it says, WRITER’S DIGEST has something of 
interest for YOU. The writers who read it are 
from every far flung branch of the literary 
profession. 


.. in the age of chiselry 


They read and subscribe to WRITER’S DI- 
GEST for only ONE reason. They KNOW 
that writers who read WRITER’S DIGEST 
write and sell more stories. Editors all over the 
world have approved and commended WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST. It makes their work easter, and 
YOUR work easier to both WRITE and to 
SELL. 

A Free $2 Book With Your One Year 

Subscription 


[ wRITER'S DIGEST 

| 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send me FREE and Postpaid the book “The 
| Business of Writing’ and enter my name for a 
{ one year subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST. I 
1 enclose $2.00 payment in full. 


Address ! 
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Troucuts THat Come IwA Frases 


- Must Be Set Down Quicney! 


Rich thoughts, fleeting impressions, should be written 
down quickly before they are lost forever. 


Many writers and students now use the easy-to-learn, 
A-B-C Shorthand for jotting down notes and ideas. 


SHORTHAI iD IN 12 LESSONS | 


* + « Complete Course Only 


A-B-C SHORTHAND is a scientific method of speech 
shortening. It is written with the familiar A-B-C’s, no 
puzzling signs or symbols to memorize. You acquire 
such speed in 12 lessons as writers of others systems 
seldom acquire after months of tedious practice. Writ- 
ers, students, lecturers— here is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to learn shorthand in 12 lessons at the cost of 
only $1.00. 


Mail Your Order Now. 
NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS, 55 W. 42nd St., New York City 












Could Your Story Be Filmed ? 


Sell your story in Hollywood. If you’re get- 
ting rejection slips from publishers, send your 
stories to me. Plot quality and visual adapt- 
ability are two screen requirements. No 
special technique is involved. For 12 years, 
producers have looked to me for screen ma- 
terial. The majority of screen stories are 
purchased here in Hollywood. Knowing what 
producers buy, I can help you sell. Write 
for full information. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


WrRiITER’s DIGEST 





Dept. F 


i 215 Baine Studio Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 4 


$50.00 FOR MAGAZINE NAME 


A monthly, national in scope; dep’ts on home decora- 
tion—who’s who—travel—forum—short short, etc. 
One dollar per year. Every subscriber is eligible for 
prize. Name of sender should be sealed, name suggested 
open. Address to Contest Ed., Eagle Rock Advertiser, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 























us in touch with such an author. Query me at 
once, and send if you wish, at your own risk, 
samples of similar published work. 
A. L. ERIcKsEN, 
THOMSEN-ELLIS COMPANY, 
Water and Gay Sts., Baltimore, Md. 





Harper’s Prize Novel 


To the author of the best novel, as determined 
by the judges, Harper & Brothers will pay $7,500 
as follows: $2,000 as an outright prize, independent 
of royalties, payable on the announcement of the 
winner, and $5,500 as a minimum guarantee of 
royalties to be paid six months after publication. 


THE COoNDITIONS 


1. Any author shall be eligible for the prize 
who is an American citizen and who has not pub- 
lished a novel in book form prior to January 1, 1921. 

2. Only manuscripts of unpublished works, 
submitted to Harper & Brothers before February 
1, 1933, and accompanied by the declaration of the 
author that the manuscript is submitted in compe- 
tition for the prize, shall be considered. 

8. All manuscripts submitted in competition 
must be offered to Harper & Brothers for publica- 
tion on terms to be arranged between the author 
and publisher. The successful work shall be chosen 
from among those manuscripts accepted by Harper 
& Brothers for publication and the outright prize 
shall be in addition to and independent of the 
royalty to be arranged for in the usual way. 

4. No manuscript containing less than 30,000 
words shall be considered as a novel for the pur- 
pose of this competition, and preference will be 
given in general to works of full novel length 
(60,000-100,000 words). 

5. Harper & Brothers shall use all possible 
care to pass promptly on manuscripts submitted 
for this prize and to return within a reasonable 
time after their submission those found unavailable, 

6. The judges are Sinclair Lewis, Harry Han- 
sen, and Dorothy Canfield. 
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WRITERS! Sell Your Stories 


WE are next door to the largest world market for fiction—in direct contact with publishers 
and need short stories, serials, novelettes and books of all kinds. Send us your manu- 
scripts—we have ready markets for material by new and established writers. 


INCREASE your sales! Start selling! Intelligent, seasoned advice, directed efforts— 
not luck—mean sales! Our specific editorial and market criticisms increase 
the pl of your writings—minimize rejections. AUTHORS SAY: 

“This is the fret time that I am trying an agent, as you have been highly recom- 
“I have sent out several MSS. Yours is the best service given.”—J. S. 


“The best, most constructive criticism I have received to get me somewhere.”—C. F. 
“Your type of advice materially aids the inexperienced writer.”—H. L 


PLAC your scripts in honest, sincere hands. Get personal editorial consideration for 
all the effort you’ ve put into them. 
it , 


If unavailable, we tell you in detail how to 
suggestions to help your future writing. 





revise them along salable li 


For this result-getting service, the fee is very cw—50 cents per 1000 words; lower fee 
for longer scripts and books. Minimum fee for any script is two dollars. Fee waived 
after we sell for you. Book fees refunded on sale. 


Send us your short stories, serials, novelettes, books—WE SELL THEM OR TELL YOU WHY! 


PUBLISH ERS’ AGENCY 


Commission only on sale. 





ript Pl. 





104 Fifth Avenue, 


t for Authors 





NEW YORK CITY 
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... first novels.. 


“Do book publishers read novels 
submitted by unknown writers 
= who have never previously had 


mn a book published?” 


That’s the question any free lance novelist deserves to have 
answered, not in words, but in facts! 


E asked 12 publishers that question and nine replied with 

FACTS—and with the kind of FACTS that cannot be dis- 

puted. They gave us the NAMES OF TITLES just published 
this spring, and titles they intend to publish this summer of FIRST 
novelists. These follow: 


ALBERT AND CHARLES BONI....... “Cinderella Married”’...........s0:% By Sherry Mangan 
FI Ne WOE 6. 50:06 0:00:08 606098 By Edmund Whitman 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY....... I ois occwsanceenaeaewee By Erika Zastrow 
I CIN on so widecesweee ani By Anthony Powell 
CAPE AND BALLOU. ....ccccccccecvee SEE TIO so 6c ccc ceccne sees By Kiskaddon Wylie 
Pee CE Eases esiwescenneue ~  - _ ee eo By Florence Macmillan 
ER os vcane te sec eemen ene By R. G. Montgomery 
es BEURMILE. OO... 2. ccccctvccoces <_< aS ese rer er By Benedict Thielen 
Whiepertmg Gate”... .cccccccccccece By Carex Macphal 
“Red FASE’. cc cccccccccccccoces By Inglis Fletcher 
SOFIE BOONE sc ccccrccccosceseeees By Charles Gilson 
D. APPLETON & CO... 2. ccccccccccece “Murder in the Zoo...........+--6: By Babette Hughes 
“Vale of Maenalus”............+++5 By Alice Buchan 
TE Rei sg 2 ee “Rufus Starbuck’s Wife”........... By Catherine Bowen 
DORRANCE AND CO............0e008 Ts CHIT os ccccccsceceeceses By E. B. Stebbins 
HORACE LIVERIGHT...........+..+. “The Grest Dag... cccvccccccces By Georgette Carneal 
“Fifteen and ME cc orekeoe sn ween By Abraham Bernstein 
“Friday te Monday”. ...ccecccscces By Nancy Ross 
“The Establishment 
of Madame Antonia’”’........... By Leyla Georgia 


ERE is indisputable proof that reputation, a Big Name, a brother- 

in-law who knows the publisher are all overbalanced by merit, 

regardless of whether the author is an Abyssinian with one lung or 
an American who now wears his shirts two days. If you can write well, 
you can sell. And if you write novels, you are positively assured an 
editorial reading. 


Before you send your novel to a publisher, or (if it is still incom- 
pleted) before you begin writing your novel we urge you to get in touch 
with the Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST. We know 
what the book publishers want and we know how to help you give it to 
them. We've formed a winning combination with many writers—possibly 
we can win for you, too. Get in touch with our Criticism Department 
today. ‘That’s the first step. Take it today! 


Writer’s Digest 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Publisher’s Weekly, Please Copy 


Dear EpITor: 


In your April issue the assistant editor of 
Ladies’ Home Journal told what women read. 


Well, let me tell you what the literate country 
women read. First, is fashion. No.country home 
is so poor that you won't find one fashion maga- 
zine squarely planted on the sewing machine. 


Second, is the household magazine, with new 
ideas for the home, the garden, the kitchen, and 
practical kinks to do things better, more simply, 
and more easily. 


Third, is fiction, and, please put this in big type, 
the country woman is most always disappointed 
by the best sellers in novel fiction. The country 
woman wants a book that will smooth away her 
problems, add something to her joy in life, and 
lift her mind to a purer ideal; she does not find 
that in current day best seller fiction. 


“Main Street” leaves a wry taste in the mouths 
of country women. My next door neighbor asked 
me, “Why do I have to read so much that is vile 
to keep up with the world’s reading?” 


When I want to improve my garden, I don’t start 
reading books that tell about rubbish. And when 
I want to read about life, I don’t want to read 
books that tell how people rot and die. I cannot 
learn anything about life by reading about its 
dregs. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 






This is the attitude of country women toward 
modern fiction. We want pure, wholesome, ideal 
problems; fine, uplifting characters, and the 
beauty of common life expressed. We don’t care 
about unhappy homes. We want to know about 
the happy ones. And stories should be about 
Americans, and happen in America. 

Country women are calling loudly for a differ- 
ent kind of fiction than is given to us in best seller 
fiction today. Too much has been stressed on 
what has been falsely called real life. Too much 
has been written on the faults of mankind, too 
little on the sacrificial and the heroic. Too much 
on the weak and erring, too little on the strong 
and the righteous. 

Writers, look about you and write a novel that 
the country women will buy, read and enjoy. 

Mrs. CLarA SACKETT, 
Winters, Calif. 


Dear SIR: 


We are a clearing house for high-grade, well- 
written trade journal articles. I can do business 
only with experienced trade journalists. Such 
writers should query me immediately for assign- 
ments and tips for articles I have. We market 
to trade journals in every industry. 

HucH Kinc Harris, 
1420 Sherman St., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich, 





P.S. Furniture Record and Furniture Age are slow pay. 
Coin Machine Journal also unsatisfactory. 








THREE IMMEDIATE OPENINGS FOR BOOKS! 


We have urgent requests from three leading publishers for books 
of three types—a serious literary work, a popular romance, and a 
Substantial advance royalties will be paid on accepted 


risque novel. 
manuscripts. 


Criticism fees waived on books by authors who have already had 


more than one volume published. 


We operate an international literary agency in close touch with Amer- 
We represent British and American writers of 


ican and European markets. 
international reputation. 


Book-length manuscripts, short stories, and articles of all types receive 
detailed criticism and exhaustive market consideration at the nominal rate of 
Up to 4000 words, $1.00; up to 8000 words, $2; 


$1 for each 4000 words. 


up to 12,000 words, $3; and in the same ratio up to 60,000 words. 
of every length receive the same consideration at 50c each. 

Manuscripts over 60,000 words obtain the benefit of a low standard fee 
of $15 for reading, revision advice, and placement service. 


Commission, 10% on all sales. 


Copyright and typing service. 





Criticism fees are refunded when material is sold, even 
though our advice made the sale possible. 


International Publishing Service Co. xrw yous carr 


Poems 
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RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 


A. M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 
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I Write Another 


1932 No. 7 


Love Story 


By Minna Barpon 


OU AND [are going to write a love 
story of 5000 words for a leading 
pulp paper magazine, and, please 

God, sell it. Here we go. 
Our plot, our characters, and our central 
theme, will fit our audience, Edythe, the 
working girl who has 


Next is the story of a beautiful working 
girl who runs away. She wants to discover 
whether she really loves a mysterious and 
handsome (but unworthy) villain. Of 
course she finds herself soon caught up 
into a love affair with the handsome and 

noble hero. 





desires for pretty 
clothes, heart - throbs, 
and romance (with 
orange blossoms). 

If our plan seems 
obvious to us, we must 
always remember that 
Edythe would find a 
subtle plan hard to fol- 


What does Edythe 
like? Let’s take the 





Minna Bardon wrote a splendid 
article in the March issue of 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
the editorial requirements of all the 
pulp paper love story magazines. 
So many readers asked Miss Bar- 
don to compose a new original 
love story in WRITER’S DIGEST 
that she has obliged with this arti- 
low. cle. In the event that the story is 
sold announcement will be made. 


The third story tells 
of a modest but lovely 
young girl who works 
in a movie studio and 
is in love with a direc- 
tor. She is made the 
pawn of a_ beautiful 
adventuress in a plot 
that concerns knock-out 
drops, forced imprison- 
ment, and a rescue by 
the hero who disguises 


outlining 








current issue of one of 
the popular love pulps and see what Edythe 
is reading now. 

First comes a sheik story. Love in the 
glamorous desert. The sheik is the vil- 
lain, this time. A handsome hero (Amer- 
ican, of course) saves the beautiful Amer- 
ican girl when she flees from the villain 
across the burning sands of the desert. 
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himself in order to get 
her away from the place of imprisonment. 

Then a famous writer has a serial con- 
cerning a secret marriage. There’s another 
tale about a stenographer who thought her- 
self in love with two men until a third one 
proves to be her own boss disguised as 
Prince Charming ready for a masquerade. 

There’s another about a society circus, 
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with a poor girl in love with the hero (who 
thinks himself in love with the rich but 
cruel villainess until his eyes are opened to 
her wickedness and he discovers that he’s 
always been in love with the poor heroine 
instead). 

The next story is about a modern Cin- 
derella with an American prince, and the 
next is an installment of a twin story. 
Beautiful twin sisters, one good and one 
bad. 

The last story is one of my own, under 
one of my noms de plume. It’s the story 
of a girl whose sweetheart liked dangerous 
girls. So, with the aid of a handsome young 
reporter( not her sweetheart) she sets out 
in search of adventure. Dangerous adven- 
ture, of course. She finds it. Plenty of 
it. But it’s all staged by the young reporter 
who loves her so much that he’s willing to 
help her get whatever she needs to make 
her happy, even if it’s the other man. Of 
course she marries the reporter, instead of 
the other man. This type of thing evident- 
ly did appeal to the readers, because the 
story was featured in a network radio 
broadcast sponsored by the magazine. 

Now let’s see what all these stories have 
in common: A girl is underprivileged in 
some way. Either she is poor or in trouble. 
She is always beautiful and there is always 
some villain or villainess who threatens her 
peace and happiness. Then there is always 
a handsome and virtuous hero who takes 
her away from all difficulty and who mar- 
ries her. Then, of course, they live happily 
ever after. 

There’s a similarity in style of writing, 
too. Modern though the heroines may be, 
they are apt to faint in moments of terror, 
or to dissolve in tears at intervals. Their 
beauties are described in detail, and the 
clothes they wear are always noted. The 
things that happen to them are things that 
are “escape dreams” for our readers, whom 
we call Edythe. When she spends hours 
day-dreaming, after her trips to the talkies, 
she is apt to picture things like these hap- 
pening to her. 

We want a plot in which a girl is threat- 
ened with disaster, but is saved from des- 
perate peril by a handsome hero. Let’s 
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take the newspaper and look through its 
columns. 

Here on the first page of the second sec- 
tion of the Cincinnati Post we find the story 
of a girl who is found starving in the gutter. 
But a moment before she fell, exhausted 
by starvation, she was seen to repulse the 
advances of a wicked-looking well-dressed 
man. She is pretty but ragged. Here is our 
heroine. This is a suggestion for a plot. 
What girl have you ever seen who looked 
fragile and starved but lovely as an angel? 
A girl, perhaps, who was a model in a com- 
mercial artist’s studio? 

Is this the kind of a job that a girl could 
hold if she was untrained but pretty? Yes, 
exactly the job for the heroine! We'll call 
her something romantic. Melisande, per- 
haps, and then we'll give her heavy hair of 
golden red, and strange green eyes and the 
whitest skin that the hero ever saw. The 
hero is to find her when she falls in the 
gutter and is to give her the job as artist’s 
model. What is he, then? 

The artist, of course. A commercial art- 
ist, because that is partly a business man, 
whereas a regular artist might be not quite 
virtuous enough for the hero of our story. 
We have the hero and the heroine and the 
beginning of the story, now. 

The beautiful Melisande, wan with the 
pallor of starvation, and weak almost to 
the point of death, has fallen at the feet 
of John, the hero. As he looks down upon 
her pale beauty he finds a new emotion stir- 
ring in his heart. Love is born that will 
never die. A policeman comes and wants 
to take the girl to the station where she can 
be cared for, or to the hospital. But John, 
on impulse, out of the new emotion in his 
heart, says that he knows her—that he will 
take care of her. So he lifts her in his 
arms, puts her into a waiting taxi, and car- 
ries her to his commercial art studio. Bet- 
ter still, the whole business could happen 
right in front of his door, so that he can 
feel that fate has brought him this beautiful 
girl to love and care for. 

He carries her into the office and sets out 
te bring her back to consciousness. He 
looks up and there he sees a man who has 
followed him in through the still-open door. 
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The villain. The man who had been seen 
to speak to the girl just before she dropped 
from starvation. 

There should be a little scene here to 
show your audience that the villain wishes 
harm to the girl and that he doesn’t intend 
to let her get away from him. It is sug- 
gested that he has perhaps had some part 
in her earlier life. This man’s 
face is the first her eyes rest 
on when she regains con- 
sciousness and she starts back 
in terror and is about to sink 
into unconsciousness again 
when the hero makes himself 
evident by coming within her 
range of vision for the first 
time. There is something so 
comforting about the gentle- 
ness and strength in his face that she is no 
longer afraid. She knows that this good 
stranger will take care of her. 

When she has been fed and made com- 
fortable, she wants to go. “But where will 
you go?” asks the hero. (He has, of course, 
kicked the villain out of the place in the 
meantime. ) 

She confesses that she has no place to go. 
She tells practically the story that we have 
in the newspaper account. How she lost 
her job. How she has sold, piece by piece, 
every belonging she has, except the rags 
that cover her loveliness. How she has 
had no food for days. 

He tells her that he needs a caretaker 
for his commercial studios. That there is 
an extra room there in which she may live, 
in return for keeping the place tidy, which 
takes only an hour or so a day. Then he 
asks her if she will pose for advertising 
pictures. That she is the type he is look- 
ing for to advertise something or other. 
Probably some product for the care of the 
hair, because her hair is her greatest 
beauty. 

He offers to pay her $25 a week for the 
month or two that the picture will take. 

She takes both the job of housekeeping 
and posing, of course, and begins to fall in 
love with this wonderful man who trusts 
her even after this strange meeting. 

Don’t let’s forget our villain. He is in- 
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terested in this girl because of her resem- 
blance to a girl for whom lawyers are 
searching. The other girl is an heiress who 
has run away from home to marry, and 
who disappeared from public view imme- 
diately after the marriage ceremony. Our 
Melisande resembles this girl remarkably, 
although the villain (let’s call him Hamil- 
ton Clyde), because of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the 
heiress, knows that Melisande 
isn’t really the girl. 

But Clyde would like to get 
Melisande into his power so 
he can get her to claim the 
heiress’ fortune and he can get 
a share of it. 

Clyde himself has little 
money, but there is also a 
woman who has plenty, but who loves the 
power that more and more money gives her. 
Here is a villainess for us. Let’s call her 
Anita Montez and make her beautiful in a 
dark foreign sort of way. A widow, I 
think. 

Let’s picture a period of peace and calm 
for the girl who has nothing but her beauty 
and the man who has fallen in love with 
her at first sight but who hesitates to tell 
her about his love for fear of frightening 
her away from this haven she has found. 
Daily she grows more beautiful, as slim 
curves come back to her lovely figure, and 
her green eyes grow more alluring and her 
red-gold hair becomes more lustrous. 

Then some villainy. Let’s bring the vil- 
lain and villainess into the studio one day 
when John is away. Let Melisande shrink 
from the villain but let him explain gently 
to her that he meant her no harm. He 
merely saw that she was looking faint and 
he wanted to take her somewhere to recover. 
She half believes him but her intuition tells 
her that he is not to be trusted. 

He introduces the beautiful villainess who 
makes friends with the heroine, and between 
them they manage to lull her suspicions. 
Especially when Mrs. Montez says that she 
has come to order a series of paintings from 
John. 

In comes John. Melisande is by this time 
certain that she was mistaken about Clyde, 
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tells John why these people have come and 
eagerly consents to pose for the series of 
pictures that Mrs. Montez is ordering. 

In this way, Clyde and Mrs. Montez gain 
entrance to the studio and have a chance 
to force themselves further into the ac- 
quaintance of John and Melisande. 

Now we need a little suspicion thrown on 
the heroine. Let’s have Mrs. Montez bring 
a photograph of the heiress (better still, a 
small portrait in colors, because we want to 
emphasize the fact that the other girl has 
red hair too), to John and show it to him 
with the newspaper story that has a photo- 
graph of this portrait in it. She tells him 
that Melisande is the heiress. That the 
story she told him is all a fake. That she is 
only leading him on to make a fool of him- 
self and really cares nothing about him. 
That even her faint was a put up job in 
order to meet him. 

She tells him that Melisande is still mar- 
ried to the man with whom she eloped but 
is planning a divorce and that she wants to 
stay here in the studio with John until he is 
named by her husband as co-respondent. 
Then she, when she gets the divorce, will 
leave and marry somebody else. She says 
that she doesn’t know who the other man is, 
but suspects that it is Clyde. 

She seems to have so much evidence, 
what with papers and news accounts and 
portraits, that John is forced to believe her. 

But he loves Melisande and is resolved 
to keep on helping her. If the only use 
she has for him is to help her get a divorce 
from an unwanted husband, then he will 
help her to that. 

But Melisande, in the meantime, realizing 
that the change in John’s attitude toward 
her has dated from his long interview alone 
with Mrs. Montez, thinks that John has 
fallen in love with the beautiful dark-haired 
woman. 

Now, having brought the hero and her- 
oine together, we have found a way of sep- 
arating them. 

Clyde, in the meantime, tells Melisande 
that John is about to marry Mrs. Montez. 
But he is so good, apparently, that he is 
even putting off his marriage until he is 
sure that Melisande is taken care of. 
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So Clyde, seeing how stricken she is by 
the news and how anxious she is to get 
away after hearing it, mentions that he has 
a friend who is looking for a secretary 
who looks like her so that she can imper- 
sonate her for business purposes. “These 
stupid business conferences that don’t really 
mean anything, you know.” 

Melisande grabs at the opportunity and 
goes with him. He establishes her in a 
hotel under the other woman’s name and 
she has a letter from the woman, enclosing 
a check and giving her orders what to do. 

She is just about to receive the lawyers 
who are searching for the heiress when John 
bursts in. He is desperate. 

He can’t live without her. Whether she 
is only his Melisande, or whether she is the 
heiress, he must have her for his wife. Just 
give him a chance, he'll make enough 
money to make her happy. 

He’ll willingly be co-respondent in her 
divorce, if she'll only give him some hope 
that afterwards he may see her and try to 
teach her to love him. 

Of course the whole story comes out 
now. The villain and the villainess are dis- 
covered to have concocted the stories and 
are proved to be properly wicked and unde- 
sirable. 

Melisande tells John that she has loved 
him ever since the first minute her eyes fell 
on his face there in the studio. She says 
that every minute she posed for him she 
was happy because she knew that she could 
look at him always. That she thought he 
was falling in love with Anita Montez and 
that the only reason why she left was be- 
cause she loved him so much she wanted 
him to be happy, even if it meant that he 
was to marry another woman. 

That she is just a nobody out of nowhere, 
who was starving when he took her into his 
studio, but that if he really wants her love, 
it will be his for always. 

After this, nothing is really necessary ex; 
cept the last lingering kiss of ecstasy be- 
fore they depart for the marriage license 
bureau. And detail the kiss. 


OU see what we have done. We have 
taken a heroine out of a news story. 
We might have chosen one out of a love- 
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lorn column or out of a street-car or from 
behind the counter in a department store. 
We have figured out what could have hap- 
pened to her after the episode pictured in 
the paper. We have figured out what she 
wanted in a sweetheart and have given it 
to her. We have taken the fact that a man 
spoke to her just before she fell and have 
made ourselves a villain out of the mere 
mention of a man. 

We have put a beautiful woman into the 
story. Partly in order to give somebody 
else a chance to pour false information into 
John’s head. 

We have given the villain a reason for 
speaking to Melisande in the first place— 
because she so much resembled this heiress 
for whom the lawyers were seeking and out 
of whose finding he intended to make some 
money. 

We have given this profession of commer- 
cial artist to the hero in order to let him have 
a natural way of helping the heroine back to 
a normal life, while he is keeping his eyes 
on her (and falling in love with her.) 

We have let him believe the stories about 
her only because he sees printed evidence 
in the form of the news stories and pictures 
that the villainess has shown him. But, 
his love is so strong for Melisande that he 
is willing to keep on loving her even when 
he believes these terrible things about her. 
Finally, we end within sight of orange 
blossoms and within hearing of wedding 
bells. 

Here is our story. I’m writing it as I 
work it out with you and will send it out 
to one of the pulps so that you can see the 
way that we’ve worked out the minor de- 
tails if you buy a copy of the magazine 
containing the story. If I don’t sell the 
story in time to get the announcement in 
this issue, you'll probably see it in July. 

Don’t ever let yourself feel that your 
touches of melodrama don’t ring true. The 
episodes may even be a bit hysterical if you 
look at them with an eye made critical by 
reading Harper’s Magazine stories. 

But we are writing for Edythe, who loves 
romance and villainies, with the villains out- 
witted and love winning. 
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We must make everything very simple to 
follow, because Edythe is not a person who 
likes subtle reasoning. We must be willing 
to talk rather emotionally, even hysterically, 
without stopping to giggle at ourselves or 
our story. 

We are telling a simple story about a 
simple girl and a simple boy who have run 
into difficulties and have come out of them 
again. 

Our hero is noble and handsome. In 
other words, he’s worth all the trouble the 
heroine goes to, to get him. Our heroine 
is lovely and sweet and grateful—she, too, 
is worth all the worry she causes the hero. 

We have described our hero and heroine 
in sO many words, just as we have described 
our other two characters. We have given 
Edythe the sort of romantic episode that 
she has dreamed of—the sort that she wish- 
es would happen to her—a day dream—an 
escape dream—in which she may picture 
herself as Melisande, pale and lovely, with 
a hero more or less like John, but slightly 
resembling Edythe’s own boy friend. 

We won't be afraid of good old-fash- 
ioned sentiment with a modern touch, and, 
above all, we'll write seriously and simply. 
Not with our tongue in. our cheek. 

If you personally disdain to write this 
kind of story, don’t even waste postage on 
sending a story to one of the love pulps. 
Liking a story like this, instead of one of 
those that you yourself may habitually read 
is not a problem of ethics. Edythe is a girl 
who might like to have your advantages but 
who has never had them. If you, for a 
few fleeting minutes, have made her happy 
with the thought that she herself is in the 
place of your lovely heroine, then your 
story is a good story and you’ve done a 
good job on it, and you needn’t be ashamed 

of it at all. I’ve sold eighty love stories and 
I’ve been featured on the cover of almost 
every well known pulp paper love story 
magazine. You may think from the story 
I’ve concocted that I’m something of a fe- 
male nitwit who is at heart no more than an 
“Edythe” that is literate. 

Almost all of my friends, who like my- 
self are professional writers, read WRITER’S 
DicEst, but I imagine a number of begin- 
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ning writers with quixotic ideas on literary 
ethics also read this magazine. To the lat- 
ter whose knowledge of literature is often 
limited to titles rather than to extensive 
reading, and who sneer at pulp paper love 
stories because they are machine-made, I 
have one thing to say: J write love stories 
because I like to, because I enjoy it im- 
mensely, because I get a sincere thrill out 
of it, because I am well paid for doing tt, 
and because there’s nothing on earth I’d 
rather do than write a love story such as the 
one I’ve just outlined. 

I am probably a little better read than 
most people you know and my formal edu- 
cation has extended into almost two de- 
cades. So, you beginners with your maga- 
zine club subscriptions to Vanity Fair or 
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“Hello, ‘Confession Story Syndicate’? Say I just killed a man.” 







Scribner's don’t feel that a love of the clas- 
sics, a well stocked library, or highbrow 
tastes in either literature, manners or peo- 
ple will prohibit you from successfully writ- 
ing for the love pulps as long as your na- 
ture is a dual one, permitting you to do 
both. Mine is, and so are the natures of 
most pulp writers; all of the professionals 
I know being very intelligent, educated, and 
well informed people. 

You can’t write for the pulps if the above 
story which I have purposely made hard 
boiled in its stark slanted technique, makes 
your teeth chatter and your nerves twitch. 
But if the above article amuses you, inter- 
ests you, in fact, does anything but irritate 
you, then you, just as I have done, can write 
and sell to the love pulps. 


JERRY COYLE +4+14,5. 
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Sell Your Vacation 


By Mary ELiLen PANGLE 


ACATION—a magic word! Its charm 

V spells health, happiness, and hard 

cash for us. It is the writer who can 

best afford to go jaunting; as a matter of 
fact he can not afford not to go. 

Take a good vacation this summer. Take 
the one you have been planning on for years 
but have postponed because of Junior’s ton- 
sils or the bank failure. Go this summer. 
You will come back refreshed in body and 
mind, on your toes physically and mentally. 
Best of all, you will bring back a wealth of 
new material. Locale for stories, inspiring 
characters, plot suggestions, ar- 
ticle ideas—all of these are yours 


The New American Motorcyclist and Bicyclist— 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York. Touring 
stories. Photographs. Twenty to thirty cents 
an inch for text; fifty cents to three dollars 
for photographs. 


Where-To-Go Publications—McComb, Ohio. First 
person articles on outings, tours, sports. 1200- 
2000 words. Photographs. One cent a word 
and up. 


B. Restricted. 
1. As to locality. 


Hoosier Motorist—22 W. Vermont St., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Indiana motor stories. In- 
diana photographs which tell a motor story. 
Pays on publication. 

Motor Land—150 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. California and 
Pacific States tourist and motor- 





for the taking. That is why I 
say writers can best afford to 
take vacations. Other people 
pay for theirs; writers get paid 
for theirs. 

There is a market for all of 





ing articles in an entertaining or 
humorous style. Photographs es- 
sential. Up to 2000 words. Pays 
[ on acceptance at a minimum of 
three-fourths of a cent a word. 
$2.00 each for photographs. 
Motor West—9%th and Main Streets, 
Se Los Angeles, Calif. Twice a 
month. 








it whether you go by land or 
sea, car or air, train or foot; 
whether you go to Paris or Peru, Alaska or 
Alabama. To convince you that editors 
want this sort of thing, and to save you the 
time and the bother of digging out all the 
information, I shall pass on my own per- 
sonal list of publications which use travel 
articles. Notice, please, that I do not pre- 
tend to catalog market possibilities for fic- 
tion born on or of the trip, for fact articles 
suitable for trade journals or house organs, 
for photographs alone (except syndicates 
using photos) for anything other than trav- 
el articles, pure and related. 


I. Travel in the United States. 


A. General (By automobile unless other- 
wise designated. ) 

Motor Boating—57th St. and Eighth Ave., New 
York. Articles on boating, cruises, etc. Illus- 
trated. Pays on acceptance. 

Motor Mention—Front and Market Sts., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Articles on travel by auto. 
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Ohio Motorist—Painesville, Ohio. 

Pacific Motor Boat-——71 Columbia St., 
Seattle, Wash. Stories of cruising in the 
Pacific Coast territory. 2000-3500 words. 
Photographs essential. Pays on publication 
at one-half cent a word. 

Sunset Magazine—1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Articles for and by Pacific West 
people. 1500-2500 words. One cent a word 
minimum. 

The Mayflower’s Loy—Official Organ of the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. Articles on 
historic Washington. 

Touring Topics—1344 Figuera St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 1000-2000 words on touring in the 
Far West. 

Tourist News—2nd St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 
tourists and touring in Florida. 
to one-half a cent a word. 


2. As to subject. 
a. Certain Car— 


and Central Ave., St. 
Weekly. Articles about 
One-third 


Ford Dealer and Service Field—129 Michigan 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. Short article featuring the 
Ford car in some unusual, thrilling, or humor- 
ous experience. Preferably not more than 300 
words. Photographs. Pays on publication. 
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Studebaker Wheel—Studebaker Corp. of Amer- 
ica, South Bend, Ind. Brief travel and mo- 
toring articles, featuring a Studebaker car. 
Photographs. 


b. Hunting, Fishing, Camping, etc. 


American Rifleman—816 Barr Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Stories of hunting trips. 4000 words. 
One cent a word. 


Hunting and Fishing—108 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Massachusetts. Articles on hunting, 
fishing, camping, trapping. 1000-2000 words. 
Photographs essential. One to four cents a 
word. 


Outdoor America—222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Articles on camping, fishing, and hunting. 
The official organ of the Izaak Walton League. 


Outdoor Life—1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. Ar- 
ticles on fishing, camping, hunting, etc. 200- 
2000 words. Photographs. Pays on accept- 
ance at one-half to one cent a word. 


c. Tourist Camps, Stands, etc. 


California Tourist and Hotel Reporter—San Fer- 
nando Bldg., Los Angeles. Weekly. 


Hotel and Travel—303 Sylvay Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Articles and reports on hotels in summer and 
winter resorts. 


Hotels and Resorts—5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
1000-1500 words. One-half to one cent a word. 


Wayside Salesman—Waverly, Ohio. 200 words 
and photographs. One cent a word. 


II. Travel in the Rest of the World. 
A. General. 


Cunarder—25 Broadway, New York. Informative 
or descriptive travel articles, fitting into the 
, 
year’s schedule— 


March—How and Where to Dine. 
April—Summer Attractions, 
May—Summer Resorts. 

June—Travel on Wheels. 
July—Airplane Trips. 
August—Romantic Ruins. 
September—Winter Resorts. 
October—Glamorous Cities. 
November—Off the Beaten Frack. 
December—Walled Cities and Castles. 


1200 words. Photographs. Pays on publica- 
tion $35 to $50 an article. Manuscripts should 
be in hands of editors at least a month and 
a half before publication. 


Everybody's Weekly—114 Fleet St., London, Eng- 
land. Short informative articles of travel in- 
terest. $5 a thousand words. 


Forecast Magazine—6 E. 39th St., New York. 
Travel articles, written in an entertaining 
manner. 2000-3000 words. Photographs. One 
and one-half cent a word. 

Harper’s Bazaar—372 Madison Ave., New York. 
“Travel articles, written and signed by well- 
known authors.” Pays liberally on accept- 


ance, 
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Holiday and Travel—4 W. 16th St., New York. 
Articles of any phase of travel in any country, 
but with centralized interest and interpretive 
value. 1500-5000 words. Photographs, at least 
one for each 400 words. Reports in 10 days. 
Pays on publication. One cent a word and 
$1 apiece for pictures. 

Kansas City Star—Kansas City, Mo. Sunday Edi- 
tion. Travel articles featuring unique adven- 
tures, written in a lively style. 

King Feature Syndicate—235 E. 4th St., New York, 
Travel articles and photographs, 

National Geographic— Hubbard Memorial Hall, 
1156 16th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. Travel 
articles. 3000-7500 words. 25-30 photographs 
with each article. Pays $250-$750 an article. 
Query before submitting. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans—Dansville, 
N. Y. Offers annually a first prize of $100 
for the best account of a trip in the United 
States or Canada, a first prize of $100 for the 
best account of a trip abroad, and 98 other 
prizes from $75 to $5 for accounts of travel 
anywhere. Open to teachers only. See con- 
test rules before submitting. 

V ogue—Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. and 43rd 
St. Travel articles of sophisticated, feminine 
interest. Illustrations submitted must be ex- 
clusive. Reports in two weeks. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. One cent and up a word. Buys 
all rights. 

Wide World Magazine—8 Southampton St. 
Strand, London, W. C. 2, England. “Out-of- 
the-ordinary journeys, explorations, curious 
manners and customs, quaint communities, odd 
phases of life, accompanied whenever possible 
by photographs.” 

Woman’s Home Companion—250 Park Ave., New 
York. Articles up to 3000 words on travel 
with a feminine slant. Must fit into schedule. 
Reports promptly. Pays on acceptance at rate 
commensurate with author’s reputation and 
value of material. 


B. Restricted. 
1. As to locality. 


Alaska Magazine—Juneau, Alaska. Articles based 
upon actual travel and supported by good pho- 
tographs. (No record this mag.—Ed.) 

All About Switzerland—475 Fifth Ave, New York. 
10 issues a year. 1800-2500 words. No pho- 
tographs. (No record this mag.—Ed.) 

American-Scandinavian Review—25 W. 45th St., 
New York. 3500 words. Photographs. 

Asia—468 Fourth Ave., New York. Serious travel 
articles, featuring Asiatic, Russian, Islamic, 
and Primitive African and Pacific Island 
peoples. 1500-3000 words. 


Atlantica—33 W. 70th St., New York. Italian 
travel articles. Up to 3000 words. Photo- 


graphs. One-half cent a word and up. 

Japan —551 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Travel articles on Japan and China of prime 
interest but will consider anything on all lands 
from Suez to Hawaii. One to two cents a 
word. 

Magazine of Mexico—Mexico City. Travel articles 
and photographs. 
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Oceania—Macmillan, London, England—Articles 
featuring serious studies of the native people 
of Australia, New Guinea, and the islands in 
the Pacific. 

Paris Nights—1008 W. York St., Philadelphia,’Pa, 
Articles about Paris’ gayest side—studio life, 
theaters, cafes, boulevards, etc. Monthly pay- 
ment at one-half a cent a word. 

Philippine Magazine—101-103 Escolta, Manila, P. 1. 
Travel articles on the Philippine Islands and 
the Far East. 1000-25,000 words. Photo- 
graphs. One cent a word and up. 


2. As to subject. 


American Hebrew—71 W. 47th St., New York. A 
weekly desiring articles “deal- 
ing with Jewish personalities 
or interests in the industrial, 
scientific, or art world, here 
or abroad.” One cent a word. 

Art and Archaeology—1800 E St. 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Articles on art. 2500-3000 
words with ten to twenty 
photographs. 

Ave Maria—Notre Dame, Ind. A 
Roman Catholic weekly de- 
siring essays or historical ar- 
ticles on feasts, shrines, etc. 
Up to 3500 words. 

Current History—Times Annex, 
Times Square, New York. 
“Articles of concrete, objective history of in- 
ternational interest, in the fields of economics, 
sociology, politics, science, and religion.” Es- 
pecially interested in articles featuring Eu- 
ropean Asiatic countries and Latin America. 
3000 words. 

Grit—Williamsport, Pa. A weekly desiring stories 
of strange occupations, customs, practices, etc. 
100-300 words. Photographs. From $5-$10 a 
column for text and from $1-$2 a photograph. 
Pays a week after publication. 

Nautical Gasette—20 Vesey St., New York. Ar- 
ticles relating to shipping, shipbuilding, har- 
bors, waterways. Weekly. Photographs. $3 
a column. 

Progressive Tailor—315 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Descriptions and photographs showing unique 
or folk costumes of any part of the world. 
For men only. Two copies a year. 

World Ports—307 Wells Fargo Bldg., New Or- 
leans, La. Articles devoted to docks and 
harbors, 

World’s Work—Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden 
City, New York. Articles featuring events 
and people of interest and importance through- 
out the world. 2500-3500 words. 


3. As to mode of travel. 


Fore and Aft—Huntington, N. Y. Articles fea- 
turing cruising yachts under 65 feet in length 
over all. Photographs. Pays on publication 
$10 for a page of 200 words. 

Motor News—54 Upper Sackville St., Dublin, Ire- 
land. A weekly featuring articles of motor 
tours. Photographs, 

Motor Owner—10 Henrietta St., London, W. C. 2, 
England. Short, lively travel articles. Two 
cents a word. 
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Yachting—205 E. 42nd St., New York. Adventure 
articles and articles on yachting and nautical 
matters by those who know their subject. 


Ill. Travel in All the World for Juveniles 


American Education Press, Inc—A0 S. 3rd St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Manuscripts for booklets 
for children from the ages 7-15. 10,000-15,000 
words. $200-$500. 

Everygirls’-—Lyon at Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Articles featuring foreign youth and setting. 
2000 words. One-half cent a word. 

Forward — 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. A weekly desiring travel articles. 1200 
words. One-half cent a word. 

Junior Christian Endeavor W orld 
—41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass. Travel articles with 
or without pictures. 100- 
500 words. One-half cent a 
word. 

Queen’s Gardens — 420 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Juniper and Wal- 
nut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Travel articles to interest 
girls of 12-16. 1000 words. 
Photographs. Two-fifths a 
cent a word. 

The Friend—The Otterbein Press, 
Dayton, Ohio. Travel arti- 
cles for Juniors and Inter- 
mediates. 500-1500 words. 
Photographs. Weekly. 

The Scholastic— Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A fortnightly desiring serious travel articles 
for high school students. 700-1500 words. 

The Watchword—1030 U. B. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
Travel articles. Photographs. Weekly. 
There are more than fifty publishers in 

this country and Great Britain who ask par- 

ticularly for travel manuscripts. If any of 
you are ambitious enough to try a book on 
travel, you may find your publisher in this 
list. 

I. U.S. A. Book Publishers. 

American Tract Society—7 W. 45th St., New 
York. 50,000 words. 

D. Appleton & Co.—35 W. 32nd St., New York. 
60,000 words. 

Baptist Sunday-School Board—161 8th Ave. N., 
Nashville, Tenn, 

Bobbs-Merrill Co—185 Madison Ave., New York. 
60,000 and up. 

The Century Co.—353 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Edward J, Clode—156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Thos. Y. Crowell & Co.—393 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

Cupples & Leon Co—470 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Devin-Adair Co.—23 E. 26th Ave., New York. 

Dodd, Mead & Co.—449 Fourth Ave., New York. 

M. A. Donahue & Co—701 S. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Dorrance & Co., Inc—Drexel Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

Duffield & Green Co—200 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc —300 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

(Continued on page 63) 













































































Gold On Our Desert Island 


By ALBERT Payson TERHUNE 


AM going to begin this article by tell- 
ing you a story. It is not an interesting 
yarn and it has no climax. It will re- 
mind you of the smug goody-goody tales 
that used to be ladled out to us by our teach- 
ers; when we were little. But the story is 
true; and it carries a double-barreled kick. 

There were three men—no, I was not one 
of them, though all three were, and are, my 
fairly close friends. Smith and Jones were 
writers; Brown was an editor. The two 
writers had had a fairly even start; and, 
as well as I could figure, were of about 
equal ability. Both had been writing for 
some few years and were landing occasion- 
ally in the pulp-paper magazines. 

Brown took the editorship of a magazine 
which was just beginning to get on its feet. 
(Later, it made Brown’s fortune; and took 
its own place close to the summit.) Jones 
sent Editor Brown a story. The tale was 
good. It was well-written and it was bril- 
liantly original. If Jones had been an estab- 
lished first-string writer, he would have re- 
ceived big money for it. But he was still 
on the up-grade. 

Editor Brown liked the yarn. He wrote 
and told Jones so. He added that he could 
not pay what it was worth; and he offered 
a decidedly small price, adding that if Jones 
would keep on sending him stories as good 
as the first, the rates should climb steadily. 
As the magazine should make more money, 
the rates would be boosted with greater and 
greater rapidity. Would Jones take a 
chance ? 

Jones would not. The petty offer made 
him ragingly angry. He deemed it a black 
insult that he should be proffered such a 
pittance; he who received much larger rates 
from even the pulpiest of the pulp-paper 
magazines. 





One of the most idiotic things a sane 
man can do is to write a letter when he is 
angry. This is what Jones did. Instead 
of refusing the offered check civilly, he 
flayed Brown and the latter’s loved maga- 
zine, in a torrent of words which fairly 
sizzled. He showed me the letter before he 
mailed it. Against my most urgent advice 
and warnings, he insisted it be sent. 

Naturally, the story came back to him, 
without comment. Never again would Edi- 
tor Brown so much as read a Jones story 
that came to his office. Several of them 
were submitted to him after his magazine 
waxed great and after Jones had time to 
see on which side his bread was buttered. 
Each came back to the writer, with a printed 
rejection slip and with no word of com- 
ment. Because he was a fool, Jones lost the 
best magazine market of the next decade. 

On almost the same day as Jones sent his 
first contribution for Editor Brown, a short 
story was sent to Brown by Smith. The 
editor accepted it, and wrote in practically 
the same words he had used in his wrath- 
evoking letter to Jones. Smith answered 
exactly as follows: 

“T am glad you like my story. Thank 
you for accepting it. I hope your faith in 
it may be justified by your readers. As to 
the terms; I know, as well as you do, that 
they aren’t over-large. But I know, too, 
that I can keep on writing yarns that will be 
just as good as the one you liked; and that 
you'll keep on taking them if your readers 
like them. 

“If they make any kind of a hit with 
your readers and if they help a little in 
boosting circulation, then for your own sake 
you'll have to keep on boosting my rates. 
Besides, if your magazine succeeds, as I be- 
lieve it will, other editors will see my work 
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there and will want it. If my stuff is no 
good, this is as suitable a time and way for 
me to find it out, as any. Yes, I'll gamble; 
as you suggest. Thanks for the chance.” 

Smith asked me if it was too cringing. 
I told him it did not seem to me at all cring- 
ing; and that it was chockful of sanity. He 
mailed it. 

The magazine went ahead by jumps. So 
did Smith’s prices. He became known as 
one of the first string writers of a first-string 
magazine. Brown’s acumen for picking 
good stories and good writers became the 
talk of the magazine world. Other big edi- 
tors welcomed his contributors to their 
pages; Smith among them. 

Inside of five years, Smith’s reputation 
was firmly fixed. He was on the way to 
moderate wealth. Jones is still plugging 
along on a meagre income; selling almost 
exclusively to the soft-paper magazines; 
because few others want his stuff. Perhaps 
“his pride keeps him warm.” One can but 
hope it does. Especially since the depres- 
sion-blizzard set in. 

That is all there is to the narrative. In 
fact, as I reread it, I see it is not a narra- 
tive at all; but only a moral illustration for 
my preachment. Yet I still hold it carries 
a mighty wallop in both fists, for any writer 
—new or old—who will profit by it. The 
writing world is full of Smiths and Joneses 
and Browns. 

When the depression dawned (if an earth- 
quake may be said to “dawn”’), Smith rode 
on the crest of the wave. True, the wave 
was only a wavelet; and its crest had no 
dizzy altitude. But, such as it was, Smith 
rode on it; while many a more pretentious 
writer floundered lower and lower in the 
trough of the sea; or was engulfed. 

From the start—even as in his first ex- 
perience with Brown’s low-price offer— 
Smith had accepted every writing job that 
came his way; whether that job paid him 
many thousand dollars or only enough 
money for carfare. He would work as hard 
and as well for a ten-dollar order as for a 
ten thousand dollar task. Some of the writ- 
ing guild sneered at him for this ;—just as 
the old-time California miners sneered at 
the Chinese coolies who sought gold in the 
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“tailings” which the miners had cast aside 
as not worth wasting time on. (Incident- 
ally, there was many a Chinaman who 
waxed rich on these tailings and there was 
many a flashily lucky white miner who later 
went broke for neglecting them.) 

When the smash-up came, Smith had 
amassed enough money to keep him in mod- 
est luxury for the rest of his life. A goodly 
part of this had been made through the in- 
finite succession of petty jobs which other 
writers scorned. The temporary slump in 
securities set him to work afresh; seeking 
any and every writing job he could annex. 
And he found plenty of them. Editors tell 
me he is still finding them; and that he is 
almost the only high-quality writer in 
America who is making approximately his 
old boom-time income. 

I think it was Montaigne who said that if 
ten men were cast on a desert island there 
would always be one of them who would 
grow fat, even if nine should starve. In 
other words, there are always pickings for 
the man who has the wit and the energy 
to keep on hunting for them. That is truer, 
I think, in the writing game than almost 
anywhere else. And it is truer today than 
ever before. 

Now, I have used up my total stock of 
Pollyanna-talk; in telling of Smith, et al. 
I have no sweetly optimistic chirpings left 
over, to use in speaking of the depression. 
Especially as it has hit the writers of our 
country. 

The depression is here. God alone knows 
when and how it will end. 

Nothing ever was gained by pouring ma- 
ple syrup on quinine or on castor oil. 

All sorts of insane cures have been tried. 
Some organizations forbid the word, “De- 
pression,” to be spoken. As wisely try to 
cure a broken leg, by refusing to call it by 
name! 

The writing market has been shot to 
pieces. You know that as well as I do. And 
novices are discouraged at the array of high 
walls and locked doors that confront them. 
But look at the other side of it—sensibly, 
not pollyannically—for just a minute. For 
there is another side to the grim situation. 
There are still thousands of magazines 
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published, aren’t there? Almost as many 
as in other days. Some have gone to the 
wall; all have cut down in size, perhaps. 
But they are there. There are almost as 
many newspapers published, aren’t there? 
and of almost as large a size, as in the boom 
times? 

Very good! Those magazines and news- 
papers—especially the magazines—have to 
be filled, don’t they? Yes, I know the edi- 
tors tried to save money by digging deep 
down into the manuscript safes to fish out 
unused and paid-for articles and _ stories. 
For a long time they did that. But no safe 
is bottomless. The bottoms of most of 
these magazine office safes have been pretty 
well scraped empty. And the magazines 
still have to be filled. What is the answer? 

The answer is that you are the man or 
the woman to help fill them. That is not 
a joke. It is foursquare logic. When the 
safes are empty, the editors can’t reach up 
into the air and grab manuscripts out of 
the ether. They must buy. Why not from 
you? Think it over. 

There is a big factor in your favor, if 
you are a novice or near the foot of the 
ladder :—the need for saving money is still 
strong on most editors. They can’t pay big 
prices for big names or to big authors. They 
must get their magazines filled with the best 
stuff they can find, and at the least money. 
Mark that: At the least money, I said. 
That also is foursquare logic. 

That means many of them will scan with 
extra zest the contributions of newcomers, 
for suitable material ;—writers to whom 
they can offer, in some cases, only starva- 
tion pay. (Now perhaps you begin to catch 
the drift of my long anecdote about Smith 
and Jones and Brown?) 

Do your level best work, and do it in as 
great quantity as is consistent with quality. 
And bombard the magazine offices with it. 
If your stuff is no good, or not up to maga- 
zine standards, it won’t be accepted. There 
is plenty to choose from that is better. But 
if your work was no good or not up to the 
standards, it could never have found a mar- 
ket, even in the flushest days from 1925 to 
1929. 

But if your stuff has merit, I honestly 
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believe it will have a better chance for ac- 
ceptance during the next year than ever it 
has had before. Once more, I remind you 
that I am going on foursquare logic—on the 
solid law of supply and demand—when [I 
say this. The magazines will need more 
and more material. They will need it at the 
lowest rates for which they can get it. 

If you can supply that material and if 
you are willing to accept those bottom rates 
and to do your very finest work in order to 
earn them,—then your chance is strong. 
But keep in mind the example of Smith and 
of Jones, every minute. 

If you turn up your nose in scorn at 
petty checks or if you do slipshod work be- 
cause the reward is so small, then this ser- 
mon of mine is not for you. You would 
fail at any career you might undertake. 

If you are content to slave, harder than 
ever before, and to take any pay you can 
get, this is your chance to lay the firm foun- 
dations for future literary fame and com- 
petence. For if your published work is 
good, it will be as much admired by readers 
and it will start you on as high a reputation, 
and gain you as great a following, as if 
you were getting a dollar a word for your 
output. 

When the depression shall have passed, 
you can begin to cash in on that new repu- 
tation and on your ever-increased follow- 
ing; by receiving prices that shall be worth 
while. In the meantime,—well, isn’t it bet- 
ter to earn five dollars a week than to earn 
nothing at all? To say nothing of the 
splendid practice you will be acquiring in 
your art, by steady writing during this black 
period; even if you should get nothing 
accepted. 

I have talked with many young writers 
during the depression. For the most part 
they seem dazed, have a tendency to give 
up the whole sorry fight. Two of them, 
to whom I have talked as I have been talk- 
ing to you, have done me the honor to take 
my advice. 

This was eight months or more ago. 
Both told me recently that they had made 
more money from their writings than for 
the same space of time in any earlier era. 
Both had made pitiably little, I confess. 
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But, such as it was, it was more than during 
any earlier eight months. 

There is another element which may serve 
to encourage you:—numbers of established 
writers are still plugging along, earning 
what they can; but some of them have quit 
cold. They have turned to other forms of 
livelihood or have gone spinelessly broke. 

To some it does not seem to occur that 
there is still a living to be made by them in 
literary chores which once they would have 
despised; and which nobody ever had a 
right to despise. They can’t get their old 
rates or sell in their old markets. So they 
have dropped out. 

That means there is all the more room 
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left for the younger writer; the more open- 
ings for the newcomer. It is his Chance. 
A pretty lean Chance, I admit. But, ulti- 
mately, the best chance he has had. 

We have all had to tighten our belts. We 
are all marooned on the same desert island. 
It is better policy—and better fun—for us 
to combine and have a picnic on the island, 
than to combine and hold a Lodge of Sor- 
row. 

And there is food on the island ;—for 
those who have the grit and the brains to go 
looking for it. 

This is the time to turn out the best work 
you know how to. It is not a speculation. 
It is an investment. 





National Contest Announcements 


Compiled by MADELAINE ARCHER 
(Member 1931 All-America Contest Team) 


Epitor’s Note: We believe the firms listed in this column are reliable. When the 
closing date of a contest is not specifically given, we suggest querying before going 


to any extensive work.—Editor. 


Short Story 


Liberty Weekly, Lincoln Square, New York 
City. $100 to $500 for Short Short Stories. Not 
over 2000 words. Address Short Short Stories, 
above. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. $100 for stories 3000 to 3500 words in length. 
(See magazine for details.) Address Special Short 
Story Dept., above. 

True Story, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
$10,000 in 24 prizes, $2,000 to $250, for best true 
stories. No less than 2500 words. Write for free 
booklet “Facts You Should Know About True 
Story.’ Address Manuscript Contest Dept. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
$100 each for five stories of True Experience. 
About 2000 words. (Monthly offer.) Address 
Real Experience Editor, above. 


The United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
$250 for the best story on the life of early colonists 
in the southern states. Fictional form and limited 
to 6000 words. Story must be original and un- 
published. Submit under pen name, author’s real 
name and address in sealed envelope; title of story 
and pen name on outside of envelope. Enclose 


return postage. One story limit. Address Mrs. 
John H. Anderson, 707 W. Morgan St., Raleigh, 
N. C. Closes June 15, 1932. 

Gentlewoman, 615 W. 43rd St., New York City. 
Pays $2.00 for each “Weird Whisper” published. 
Weird Whispers are short “personal experience” 
ghost stories. Address Weird Whispers Editor, 
above. 


Novel, Play 


Morehouse Publishing Company, 281 4th Ave., 
New York City. $50, $25 and $10 for religious 
plays suitable for presentation in churches, Write 
for rules and other information. Address above. 

College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. $3,000 for the best novel submitted by anyone 
under thirty who has attended college and who has 
not previously had a novel published. The 1931- 
1932 Campus Prize Novel may be woven about 
any set of characters placed in any modern en- 
vironment. Typed manuscripts of not less than 
60,000 words. Enclose return postage. Send to: 
Campus Prize Novel Contest, above. Closes June 
30, 1932. 

Dodd, Mead and Company—Pictorial Review, 
222 West 39th St., New York City. $10,000 plus 
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royalties for the best novel by an American or 
Canadian author who has not published a novel 
in book form. Write to Pictorial Review, First 
Novel Competition, for rules and entry blank. 
Closes July 1, 1932. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co., offers $20,000 for the 
best novel submitted during contest. Write for 
particulars to Literary Agents, Curtis Brown, Ltd., 
10 East 49th St., New York City. 

Metheum and Company, Lid., 36 Essex St., 
London, W. C. 2, England. $4,900 and $1,700 for 
the two best novels of 90,000 and 120,000 words 
on “English Life of Today.” Closes August 1, 1932. 


Letter, Essay, Article 


The Glidden Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
$1,500 in 100 cash prizes for best letters describing 
uses of Jap-A-Lac products. Accompany entries 
by the shield taken from the label of a can. 
Canadians only! 

Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. $1,000 in cash 
prizes, $250 to $5 for poultry raisers who have 
raised a high percentage of chicks to eight weeks 
of age, kept the best records, and who write the 
best letters telling how. (Necessary to write for 
details before submitting entry. Address Chick 
Growing Contest, above. Closes October 1, 1932. 

American Poultry Journal, 536 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. $50 in eight cash prizes, $25 to $2 
for the best letters on “How You Raised Your 
Pullets.” Not over 500 words. Address Contest 
Dept., above. Closes November 10, 1982. 

Sterno Institute, 9 East 37th St., New York 
City. $50 weekly for balance of year for best 
suggestion for using Sterno. Contests close on 
Saturday. Address Contest Committee, above. 

Dr, Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. $2,000 
in cash prizes for best ietters of 300 words or less 
about Alka Seltzer (Effervescent tablets). Closes 
June 30. Address Contest Editor, above. 

True Story, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
$100 in 15 prizes, $25 first, $10 second, and thirteen 
of $5 for letters giving your opinion of stories in 
True Story. Address True Story Criticism Con- 
test, above. Also three cash prizes, $15, $10 and $5 
for three best letters answering a problem that 
appears in the Home Problem Forum. Address 
entries to Home Problem Forum, care of above. 
See the June issue for new contest announcement. 

Assets Corporation, 801 Rowan Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Round trips for two persons to the 
Hawaiian Islands with all expenses paid and $500 
in cash for the best 50-word letter telling the bene- 
fits the Olympic Games will bring to Los Angeles 
County. Address Olympic Games Contest Editor, 
above. Closes July 29, 1982. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. Cash prizes of $25, $15, $10 and $5 for each 
additional letter published on “The Happiest Mo- 
ment of My Life.” Address Department H. M., 
above. Also $15, $10 and $5 for best letters on 
“How the Charm Department Has Helped Me.” 
Limit letters to 300 words and send to The Charm 
Lady, care of True Romances. Also fifteen cash 
prizes for letters criticising the magazine. See 
magazine for details. 

Screenland, 45 West 45th St., New York City. 
Monthly prizes of $20, $15, $10 and $5 for best 
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letters on Movie subjects for their “Hoots and 
Hoorays Dept.” 150-word limit. 

Motion Picture, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Has been paying monthly prizes of $20, $10 
and $5 for constructive letters. 200-word limit. 
Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, above. 

Movie Mirror, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 
$20, $10 and five prizes of $1 each month for con- 
structive letters. Address Letter Contest Editor, 
above. 

Movie Classic, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
$20, $10 and $5 for best letters on “What Phase 
of the Movies Most Interests You?” Keep within 
200 words. Address Letter Page, above. 

Silver Screen, 45 West 45th St., New York City, 
$15, $10 and $5 monthly for constructive letters 
published in the “Love and Hisses” department. 
200-word limit. Address Love and Hisses, above. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. Three cash prizes, $10, $5 and $3 
monthly for criticising stories published in the 
magazine, 

Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. $5 and books in prizes for brief stories pub- 
lished in “A Little Laugh Now and Then” de- 
partment, 


Blurb, Title, Quotation, Song 


Palmolive-Colgate Contest. $25,000 in cash 
prizes; 464 prizes a month from February to July, 
1932, inclusive, for writing best “blurbs” on Palm- 
olive or Colgate shaving cream. Each blurb on a 
separate piece of paper, as many as you wish. Ad- 
dress entries to Contest Editors, Dept, “L,” P. O. 
Box 1138, Chicago, III. 

Tire Department, 40 Capper Bldg., Topeka, 
Kans, $300 in 15 cash prizes, $100 to $10 for nam- 
ing a new tire. Only one name permitted each en- 
trant. Closes July 2nd. 

Motor, 119 W. 40th St., New York City, has 
been paying $25 monthly for best cover title. Open 
to the auto trade. 


Crossword Puzzles, Jokes, Bright 
Sayings, Etc. 


The Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 
City. Reported to pay $10 monthly for best orig- 
inal crossword puzzle accepted. 

New York .Daily News, 220 East 42nd St. 
New York City. Pays $10 for each accepted cross- 
word puzzle. (Query first.) 

Detroit Daily Mirror, 1749 W. Lafayette. 
Detroit, Mich. Has been paying $10 for every 
original crossword puzzle published. Also pays 
$1 for accepted Bright Sayings and letters pub- 
lished on “The Most Embarrassing Moment of 
My Life.” Address puzzles to Crossword Puzzle 
Editor; Bright Sayings to Bright Sayings Editor, 
above. 


Poetry 


Versecraft, Emory University, Ga. $25 prize 
for best poem published in Versecraft during cal- 
endar year. $25 for best poem on a tree published 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Artistic Freedom or--Hokum? 


By Tuomas H. Uzzeti 


UDWIG LEWISOHN, one of our 
. brilliant literary critics, in his new 

volume, “Expression in America,” 
states that in every creative writer there is 
some kind of divine spark which demands 
that he do the best work of which he is 
capable ; if he does not respond to this inner 
voice, he is unhappy. Whether or not the 
literary urge is a spark or is divine, we all 
have it, we all would like to write the best 
thing we are capable of, and not the worst. 
Even the most debt-driven pulp writer would 
rather be writing out of his joy of creation 
than out of the dire necessity of dragging 
small, reluctant checks from an editor. 

These things being true, why do not more 
of us have the courage to write what we wish 
to write? I know the answer: one must 
live, and the truth doesn’t pay. I wonder. 
There are other ways of making a living, at 
least until the truth can be made to pay. For 
very many of us “the job” pursued during 
the day in office and factory is a concession 
to the necessity of living; there is little joy, 
certainly no creative joy, in it. If we turn 
from such economic slavery to writing 
hokum for money we are but falling into 
another form of slavery. 

“I can’t go on writing this junk forever,” 
exclaimed one of the most successful action 
pulp writers in this country to me the other 
day. Action stories have put him on his 
feet as a writer; he is not sorry he learned 
how to do them, but he admits that the pros- 
pect of spending the rest of his life writing 
them is unthinkable. Depression or no de- 
pression, he is displaying all kinds of nerve 
experimenting with a grade of stories that 
come nearer truth to life. 

There are today other reasons for writing 
the truth besides the good of your soul. If 
it doesn’t pay well now, it will some day, 
perhaps soon! Signs are in the air. Motion 
pictures, perhaps the most degenerate form 
of art in America (unless it be spoken radio 
entertainments), seem about to reform, 
Word comes from Hollywood that Will 





Hays has formed a committee to find out 
what has happened to movie audiences. The 
old hokum is not going so well, and pro- 
ducers seem horrified at the thought that 
they may soon be called upon actually to 
produce good pictures. , 

Things are happening, too, in the publish- 
ing world. Within the last few months some 
ten of the leading action story magazines 
have ceased publication. Standardization of 
stories in this field has been carried just so 
far and can go no farther. More variety, 
more truth to life, more real creative sin- 
cerity must come even into the pulp field. 

The smooth paper magazines still stack 
their counters with the old brand of trade- 
marked goods, but there are signs of the 
arrival of an intellectual spring! The Ladies 
Home Journal, that final retreat for the con- 
ventional and sentimental in women’s liter- 
ary fare, recently printed a tragedy that told 
the truth. In these sleek pages, consecrated 
to home, heaven, and luscious advertising, 
you will now find every month discreetly 
worded scientific truths about love, mar- 
riage, parenthood. Read Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s page in this journal and be con- 
vinced. Read the advertisements! In the 
editorial pages of these publications artist 
and author depict for you the glamor of 
woman’s life, but in the ads you'll find at 
least some of the facts. 

During the past winter the leading pub- 
lishers of the United States had themselves 
investigated by an expert. Why were so 
many of them being forced to the wall? 
Why was it so hard to make a living by put- 
ting out any books? The answer was un- 
equivocal: you are not making money be- 
cause you are printing too many silly books. 
Publishers now are buying less and asking 
for higher quality. 

Last week a sizable tome was issued 
entitled, “An Introduction to the History 
of Human Stupidity,” by Professor Walter 
B. Pitkin. In this volume we find a sum- 
mary of the misdeeds of our national ego- 
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maniacs, fakirs, comical and bombastic dic- 
tators, bankers who really know nothing, 
sword rattlers and the gaseous vertebrates 
that have been playing fast and loose with 
our system. Professor Pitkin tells us that 
for the first time in history the ordinary man 
is on the brink of a new wisdom derived 
from a new understanding of what it is all 
about. ‘The present cynicism,” he tells us, 
“instead of being a curse, is the greatest pos- 
sible blessing.” 

eSinclair Lewis, soon after the war, de- 
bunked the American business man in his 
novels; the depression has debunked busi- 
ness itself. The war 
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in vain to think of a new way to have the 
hero save the heroine. The latter, running 
down a country road, is being pursued by 
the wicked villain who speeds after her on 
a galloping horse. Our scribe finally puts 
his proud beauty in a last year’s Chevvy and 
the lustful demon in a stolen sixteen-cylinder 
Marmon. Still it’s tripe. What’s the mat- 
ter? Our man of letters has a mildewed 
imagination. He doesn’t know that at the 
moment of his despair the pilot of a mail 
plane, flashing through the rainy night a 
mile over his head at one hundred thirty 
miles an hour, is chatting casually with 

another pilot ap- 





shattered sentimen- 
tal nationalistic pa- 
triotism; Freud and 
psychoanalysis, be- 
fore the war and 
since, stripped love 
of its superstitions 
and cant; and now 
our economic col- 
lapse is forcing us to 
face the truth about 
the whole groggy, 
morally bankrupt 
American show. 

In face of cata- 
clysmic advances in 


| in each group. A 


these, how can we a copy. 





For the best 200 word letter on “What 
I think of the article Artistic Freedom 
—or Hokum?” WRITER’S DIGEST 
offers five dollars first prize, and three 
dollars second prize. Any one may con- 
tribute. Say anything you wish. York. (A few mo- 
If you send a six-month one dollar 
subscription renewal er extension to 
WRITER’S DIGEST for yourself, or for 
a friend along with your 200 word letter, beside me, I heard 
WRITER’S DIGEST offers ten dollars 
first prize; five dollars second prize; two 
dollars and a half each for «he third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth prize; and two dollars hour. ) 
credit on any book purchase for the sev- 
enth to tenth prize. Writers may contest 
for prizes in either oe and win a prize 
dress June Contest 

| Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 

12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. (No letters re- 

thought such as | turned; please keep a carbon if you want 


| proaching San Fran- 
cisco and also with 
a third flyer in still 
another plane about 
to land outside New 


ments ago, through 
my wireless set here 


the boys talking for 
over a quarter of an 


The majority of 
fiction writers are 
just like movie-mak- 
ers of Hollywood: 
they don’t think a 
story idea is any 
good until it has 








writers sit down and 
write stories about 
poor, little Cinderella shop girls who love 
and love until their little hearts break, and 
then find the jewels, marry a millionaire, and 
live happily ever after?* Fancy a western 
story writer today burning the old daylight 
bulb at midnight trying to think up a new 
way for a sheriff, in spurs and chaps, to 
shoot up a hard-boiled bandit trying to rob 
a mail-coach, when in the house next door 
the president of the bank in which the writ- 
er’s slender funds are deposited is quailing 
in the face of failure with a pistol to his 
head. 

Here’s another young author sitting be- 
fore his typewriter clutching his hair trying 





*The Minna Bardon type of story, as exemplified in 
this issue, will doubtless continue to have its market, but 
the more honest creative story will also continue to fetch 
a higher and higher price. 


been used success- 
fully for twenty years. Never has there 
been more novelty, more drama, more melo- 
drama in any period of life in the world’s 
history than now. If writers would read 
merely the newspapers 
My guess is that ninety per cent of all 
magazine readers today over forty years of 
age believe that marriages are made in 
heaven, that a man’s mother is his best 
friend, that honesty is the best policy, and 
that home is home sweet home. I also be- 
lieve that ninety per cent of all magazine 
readers under thirty years of age do not be- 
lieve in these views. Readers today in their 
thirties are having a hard time knowing 





t Coming in an early issue of Writer’s Ditest is the 
detailed article “Plot Sources From Newspapers’ show- 
ing concretely how to lift plots from news items. 
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what to believe. Readers now in their twen- 
ties, numerically the most important of these 
groups, will soon crowd into the thirties, 
the thirties will be the forties, and, before 
you know it, the Victorians will be gone or 
too old to read popular fiction. 

Consider the once famous “flappers.” 
They were the vanguard of the post-war 
revolt of youth, preceding even “flaming 
youth” and the “younger generation.” They 
were the group of young people eighteen to 
twenty-five years of age at the war’s close, 
the very first people whose formative days 
of adolescence were subjected to war and 
post-war influences. Where are they now? 
Today they are from thirty-six to forty- 
three years old. Some of them are now 
grandparents ! 

The world is getting on, friends, and we 
writers must get on also. The best way to 
get on is to study youth and its ideas, inven- 
tions and their practical possibilities, world 
politics and the destiny of nations. The 
old hokum can’t last forever. The old pas- 
toral romance, for example, is gone because 
statistics show the big city to be cleaner, 
safer, and healthier than the country. The 
long lost heir plot is out, being killed by the 
state registration of births. All-conquering 
heroes have given way to facts discovered 
by women in business who’ve got the low- 
down on us males. 

The sob story of the girl who is 
“wronged” is passé for intelligent readers 
because of birth control and new ideas about 
seduction, the untrue heroine who suffers 
and suffers being now largely relegated to 
the “true” confession magazines. Poor 
boys becoming millionaires are no longer 
exciting ; we have learned a good deal about 
wealth since 1929! 

The forced marriage plot, tender daugh- 
ters being wished for monetary considera- 
tions upon odious old men by heartless 
parents—well, “ha ha,” as the ancient vil- 
lain used to say, parents are fortunate these 
days if their children invite them to their 
weddings! The desert island adventure is 
all but gone what with a British consul, a 
Standard Oil Agency, and a radio station 
on every mid-ocean outpost! 

Even Romeo and Juliet in their love- 
opposed-by-family-feud are hard put to it 
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nowadays to find an audience for the simple 
reason that the only thing that could pos- 
sibly keep young people apart is lack of 
money for the rent. In Russia, where the 
rent is paid for them, this old favorite of 
the desperate author is gone completely, as 
is dear old Cinderella, alas, for in Russia 
there are no capitalists, princes or otherwise. 

You’d think that hoariest wheeze of all, 
the will discovered at the end of the story 
hidden in the old farmhouse, would be dead 
by this time, wouldn’t you? It isn’t. It, 
together with most of the other dry bones 
mentioned above, travels to New York hun- 
dreds of times monthly, perhaps daily. 
These things can’t be believed. Just the 
other day I was shown this letter accom- 
panying a manuscript sent to the editorial 
office of Liberty: 

Enclosed is a manuscript for your magazine. It 
is my first, but I have written it very carefully 
as I was taught at school, as you'll see. I got my 
idea for this story from the triple axe murder on 
the Griscom farm which you probably read about. 
The idea of discovering the will in the old trunk 


in the last paragraph is entirely my own. Please 
wire the money on receipt and I thank you. 


This writer hadn’t the habit of truth- 
telling and imitated stories he has read. The 
stories imitated by him, as in most such 
cases, were read by him in his youth ten to 
thirty years ago! 

If you think editors won’t buy the truth, 
I say, try it. If you really tell the truth, 
your day will come. We won’t always have 
the same editors any more than the same 
readers. A few weeks ago I read a story 
which had been rejected by Pictorial Review. 
I was not surprised, for, though powerfully 
and sincerely told, the tale deals with mis- 
cegenation, deranged religious fanaticism 
and an illegal sex relation. Last week the 
story was sold to the same office; it has a 
new editor! 

The temper of the times is revealed neatly 
by a play which not long ago won a prize in 
Paris. The reward was for a play which 
would say the most in the fewest words. 
The winner of the first prize contained some 
fifteen words in French. The sense was 
something like this: 


Scene: Mountaineer’s cabin in deep forest. 
Fugitive from justice (pantingly, to moun- 
taineer at door of hut): Save me! Give me 


There’s a price on my head. 
How much? 


shelter. 
Mountaineer : 
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Have you an absorbing story you’d like 
to write about a beautiful young woman who 
was not virtuous and who did not marry a 
rich man or find the jewels in the end? Do 
you know a young man whose moral life 
was saved by reason of the divorce of his 
parents? Do you know a son in real life 
who blames his white-haired old mother for 
ruining his marriage by her excessive 
(therefore selfish) maternal affection, and 
had you thought of making a story of her, 
but refrained because it isn’t what the pub- 
lic wants? Try it! Try a few stories tell- 
ing the truth. You may be vastly surprised 
though to find that the world is still ahead 
of you. In fact, your work may be rejected 
with a polite note from the editor, saying: 
“There is a certain charm in these pages 
but, unfortunately, the theme is a bit old- 
fashioned.” 

If you find the truth forbidden you in the 
magazines, you'll not find book publishers 
so inhospitable. Joseph Hergesheimer once 
told me that he’d undertake himself to find 
a publisher for any book I could get hold 
of which told the truth impressively, wheth- 
er he agreed with the conclusions or not. 
This must be said: books have appeared 
during the last five years which attempted to 
prove conclusively (and doing a good job of 
it, too) that there is absolutely nothing about 
life, or any phase of it, which cannot be set 
down in print. 

Sincerity, the courage to be yourself, an 
interest in the changing world about you— 
these are the crying needs of literary 
America. 

About a year ago an article of mine on 
this general subject of truth in fiction writ- 
ing was published in this magazine. I plead- 
ed with writers to bring their ideas up-to- 
date, to try to understand, if not to agree, 
with current scientific interpretations of life. 
I cited a quotation from a book written by 
a woman which suggested that ideals con- 
cerning chastity in women have changed. 
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This brought me a protesting letter which 
reveals the whole difficulty of those who 
struggle in vain for enlightenment. They 
feel; they don’t think; they cling to author- 
ity rather than trust their own minds. The 
idea of thinking for themselves terrorizes 
them. Here is part of this letter of protest: 

The lid is off, the fences down (excuse this 
metaphor), and the greatest fun extant is ridicul- 
ing “mid-Victorianism,” which, being defined, 
seems to mean common decency. Now I ask you 
just how much of that sort of stuff would be 
read by that large class of people who, all through 
this turmoil, have kept faith with their own high 
ideals and self-respect? 

Are morally diseased people and loose characters 
the only ones worth writing for and about? Are 
we to be considered non-existent because we care 
for the better things of life—and shun the vices? 
Standards are not set by man but by his Creator 
and they are steadfast. This is a statement of 
fact, not “moral advice,” please note. And if we 
violate these standards we pay the price whether 
it is “up-to-date” or otherwise. 

The grim resolve expressed here to avoid 
evil at all costs one can only applaud, but 
the writer is safe! Let her try to write 
freely, let her attempt daringly radical ut- 
terance in her writing and she will doubtless 
attain a mild and entirely “safe” degree of 
novelty. Thousands of anemic, timid love 
stories pour annually from the typewriters 
of America’s unarrived authors. None are 
ever printed. Their creators are keeping 
faith with their ideals, their self-respect. 
Let them try once, as I have seen many try, 
to be wildly passionate, rakish, sexy, unfit 
for any Victorian parlor, and they will pos- 
sibly attain merely to the degree of glamor 
required by cent-a-word farm and fireside 
journals! 

I close this homily with the plea that you, 
if you wish to make your life into art a 
means of fuller living, shrink not from new 
ideas, that you catch something of the thrill 
of living in our present world, and that you 
—read! Thousands of books interpreting 
this most fascinating of worlds are now 
available. Read for enlightenment as well 
as entertainment. And think—and ask ques- 
tions—and write—and hope and pray! 

















OME one is always taking the joy out 

of life. For twenty years I proceed 

blissfully writing stories to keep the 
wolf from my door and to cause other people 
to forget for an hour or two the wolves at 
their doors, and then up pops the editor of 
WRriTer’s Dicest and asks me for an arti- 
cle on the Tarzan theme. 

Frankly, there aint no sich animal; or if 
there is I didn’t know it. 

Breathlessly, I flew to Mr. Webster, de- 
termined to create a Tarzan theme with his 
assistance ; but I was disappointed in some- 
how not finding Tarzan in the dictionary. 
But I did find “theme”. Webster calls it: 
“A subject or topic on which a person writes 
or speaks; a proposition for discussion or 
argument; a text.” 

That definition simplified my task for 
under this definition the Tarzan theme con- 
sists of one word—Tarzan. 

This is a helpful solution because it is 
easy and right now I am as busy as the 
w. k. one-armed paper hanger with the 
hives. I have to write two novels a year in 
addition to other writing; I am publishing 
my own books now, two a year, which en- 
tails a tremendous amount of detail; then 
there are seven newspaper strips a week in 
addition to motion pictures and radio. Being 
in the real estate business as a side-line adds 
to my labors, though not greatly for the 
past two years, as any realtor will tell you, 
unless paying taxes comes under the head 
of labor. 

On top of all this, I have recently acquired 
by foreclosure a championship eighteen-hole 
golf course at Tarzana, California, which I 
have partially opened to the public for tour- 
nament play. 

A few days ago a good natured columnist 
commented on my activities in the New 
York Evening Telegram as follows: 


“Edgar Rice Burroughs is marketing his book, 
‘Jungle Girl,” from his home in Tarzana, Cali- 
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The Tarzan Theme 


By Epcar RicE BurRouGHS 






fornia. Mr. Burroughs is the nation’s sixth largest 
industry, now that steel and railroads are slowing 
up. 

Had he known about the golf course I 
think he might have moved me up. 

There is, however, one great advantage 
in all these activities. I have always re- 
quired a great deal of exercise, but the 
amount that I must now take is consider- 
ably lessened by the fact that all these 
things, especially the real estate business, 
make me sweat without any other effort. 

Getting back to the theme—“a proposition 
for discussion or argument,” says Mr. Web- 
ster. The Tarzan stories are a means for 
avoiding discussion or argument, so that 
definition is out, and there only remains the 
last, “a text”. As this connotes sermonizing 
we shall have to hit it on the head, which 
leaves me nothing at all to write about on 
the Tarzan theme. 

Tarzan does not preach; he has no lesson 
to impart, no propaganda to disseminate. 
Yet, perhaps unconsciously, while seeking 
merely to entertain I have injected some- 
thing of my own admiration for certain fine 
human qualities into these stories of the 
ape-man. 

It is difficult and even impossible for me 
to take these Tarzan stories seriously, and 
I hope that no one else will ever take them 
seriously. If they serve any important pur- 
pose it is to take their readers out of the 
realm of serious things and give them that 
mental relaxation which I believe to be as 
necessary as the physical relaxation of sleep 
—which makes a swell opening for some 
dyspeptic critic. 

I recall that when I wrote the first Tarzan 
story twenty years ago I was mainly inter- 
ested in playing with the idea of a contest 
between heredity and environment. For this 
purpose I selected an infant child of a race 
strongly marked by hereditary character- 
istics of the finer and nobler sort, and at an 
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age at which he could not have been influ- 
enced by association with creatures of his 
own kind I threw him into an environment 
as diametrically opposite that to which he 
had been born as I might well conceive. 

As I got into the story I realized that the 
logical result of this experiment must have 
been a creature that would have failed fo 
inspire the sympathy of the ordinary reader, 
and that for fictional purposes I must give 
heredity some breaks that my judgment as- 
sured me the facts would not have war- 
ranted. And so Tarzan grew into a creature 
endowed only with the best characteristics 
of the human family 
from which he was 
descended and the 
best of those which 
mark the wild beasts 
that were his only 
associates from in- 
fancy until he had 
reached man’s estate. 

It has pleased me 
throughout the long 
series of Tarzanian 
exploits to draw 
comparisons between 
the manners of men 
and the manners of 
beasts and seldom to 
the advantage of 
"men. Perhaps I 
hoped to shame men 
into being more like 
beasts in those re- 
spects in which the beasts excel men, and 
these are not few. 

I wanted my readers to realize that man 
alone of all the creatures that inhabit the 
earth or the waters below or the air above 
takes life wantonly; he is the only creature 
that derives pleasure from inflicting pain 
on other creatures, even his own kind. Jeal- 
ousy, greed, hate, spitefulness are more fully 
developed in man than in the lower orders. 
These are axiomatic truths that require no 
demonstration. 

Even the lion is merciful when he makes 
his kill, though doubtless not intentionally 
so; and the psychology of terror aids the 


white skin. 


radio continuities. 
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TITLED English Lord and his lady 

leave England on government busi- 
ness for Africa. They arrive safely and 
journey to the heart of that savage Conti- 
nent to do their business, which consists 
in part of rearing their small male son. Be- 
fore the babe can do more than toddle, his 
father and mother are killed by the jungle 
apes. A female ape whose offspring was 
just killed adopts the little white babe, 
who is reared to giant manhood by the 
apes, who call him Tarzan, meaning 


From this bare plot Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs has spun a thousand tales, not to 
speak of cartoon strips, scenarios, and 
Tarzan is the un- 












swift mercy of his destruction. Men who 
have been charged and mauled by lions, and 
lived to tell of the experience, felt neither 
fear nor pain during the experience. 

In the quite reasonable event that this 
statement may arouse some skepticism, per- 
mit me to quote from that very splendid 
work on animals, Mother Nature*, by Wil- 
liam J. Long, a book that should be read by 
every adult and be required reading in every 
high school course in the land. 

“There are other and more definite expe- 
riences from which to form a judgment, and 
of these the adventure of Livingston is the 
first to be consid- 
ered, since he was 
probably the first to 
record the stupefy- 
ing effects of a 
charging animal. 
The great mission- 
ary and explorer 
was once severely 
mauled by a lion, his 
flesh being torn in 
eleven places by the 
brute’s claws, and 
his shoulder crushed 
by the more terrible 


ashamed idol of a million small boys and fangs. Here is a 
the fond recollection of several more mil- 
lion adults. Tarzan, as we have previously 
remarked, has won his way into the con- 
sciousness of the nation, if not, as Mr. 
Burroughs notes, into the dictionary. 


condensation of the 
story, as recorded in 
Missionary Travels 
and Research in 
South Africa: 

“Growling horribly 
close to my ear, the lion shook me as a terrier 
does a rat. The shock produced a stupor similar 
to that which seems to be felt by a mouse after 
the first shake of the cat. It caused a sort of 
dreaminess, in which there was no sense of pain 
nor feeling of terror.” 

Compare this, then, with the methods of 
the present day gangster who cruelly tor- 
tures his victim before he kills him. The 
lion sought only to kill, not to inflict pain. 
Recall the methods of the Inquisition, and 
then search the records of man’s experi- 
ences with lions, tigers, or any of the more 
formidable creatures of the wild for a 
parallel in studied cruelty. 


Let me quote one more interesting in- 
stance given in Mr. Long’s book: 
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We open at random to the experience of 
an English officer who, in 1895, was fear- 
fully clawed and bitten by a lion, and who 
writes of the experience: 


“Regarding my sensations during the time the 
attack upon me by the lion was in progress, I had 
no feeling of pain whatever, although there was a 
distinct feeling of being bitten ; that is, I was per- 
fectly conscious, independently of seeing the per- 
formance, that the lion was gnawing at me, but 
there was no pain. To show that the feeling, or 
rather want of it, was in no wise due to excessive 
terror I may mention that, whilst 
my thighs were being gnawed, I 
took two cartridges out of the 
breast pocket of my shirt and 
threw them to the Kaffir, who was 
hovering a few yards away, telling 
him to load my rifle.” 


Perhaps I am not wise in 
giving further publicity to 
these statements, since they 
must definitely take much of 
the thrill out of Tarzan stories 
by placing lion mauling in 
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dous that it never ceases to be a source of 
astonishment to me. This appeal, I believe, 
is based upon an almost universal admira- 
tion of these two qualities and the natural 
inclination of every normal person to enjoy 
picturing himself as either heroic or beau- 
tiful or both. Linked to these is the con- 
stant urge to escape that is becoming strong- 
er in all of us prisoners of civilization as 
civilization becomes more complex. 

We wish to escape not alone 
the narrow confines of city 
streets for the freedom of the 
wilderness, but the restrictions 
of man made laws, and the 
inhibitions that society has 
placed upon us. We like to 
picture ourselves as roaming 
free, the lords of ourselves 
and of our world; in other 
words, we would each like to 
be Tarzan. At least I would; 








a category with interesting and 
pleasurable experiences. 


Having demonstrated that 
the most savage animals in 
their most terrifying moods 
reveal qualities far less terrible than those 
possessed by man, let us see how association 
with these beasts combined with the heredi- 
tary instincts of a noble blood line to pro- 
duce in Tarzan a character finer than either 
of the sources from which it derived. 

Necessity required him to kill for food 
and in defense of his life, the example of 
his savage associates never suggested that 
pleasure might be found in killing, and the 
chivalry that was in his blood stream pre- 
vented him imagining such pleasure in youth 
without such example. His viewpoint to- 
ward death was seemingly callous, but it 
was without cruelty. 

His attitude toward women and other 
creatures weaker than he was partially the 
result of innate chivalry, partially the nat- 
ural outcome of a feeling of superiority en- 
gendered both by knowledge of his mental 
or physical superiority to every creature that 
had come within his ken and by heredity, 
and partially by an indifference born of ab- 
solute clean-mindedness and perfection of 
health. 

His appeal to an audience is so tremen- 


In his latest novel, 





I admit it. 

Unconsciously or con- 
sciously, we seek to emulate the 
creatures we admire. Doubtless 
there are many people trying 
to be like the late Theodore Roosevelt, or like 
Robert Millikan, or Jack Dempsey, or Doug 
Fairbanks because they greatly admire one 
of these characters. Fiction characters are 
just as real to most of us as are these 
celebrities of today or the past; d’Artag- 
nan is as much flesh and blood as Napo- 
leon. Perhaps the influence of d’Artagnan 
has had a finer influence upon the form- 
ing of character than has that of the great 
Corsican. 

To indicate the force for good which a 
fiction character may exercise I can do no 
better than cite the testimony of Eddie 
Eagan, Amateur Heavyweight Champion of 
the World, whose very interesting series of 
articles appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post. As a boy Eagan read the Frank 
Merriwell books, and his admiration for this 
fiction character shaped his future life. 
Among other achievements Merriwell be- 
came an athlete and a Yale man, and these 
became two of Eagan’s ambitions. Although 
a poor boy, Eagan worked his way through 
an education, first in college in Denver, then 
through Yale, and finally Oxford; and he 


“Jungle 
Girl,” Mr. Burroughs starts 
off on another trail, but we 
can sense in its title that it is 
akin to the “Tarzan theme.” 
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became one of the greatest athletes of our 
times. 

Years ago, when I came to a realization 
of the hold that Tarzan had taken upon the 
imaginations of many people, I was glad 
that I had made of him the sort of charac- 
ter that I had; and since then I have been 
careful not to permit him to let his foot slip, 
no matter what the temptation. I must admit 
that at times this has been difficult when I 
have placed him in situations where I would 
not have been quite sure of my own footing, 
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and it has also not been easy to keep him 
from being a Prue. 

On the whole, however, I must have been 
more or less successful for all ages and both 
sexes continue to admire him; and he goes 
his bloody way scattering virtue and sudden 
death indiscriminately and in all directions. 

He may not be a force for good; and if 
he entertains, that is all I care about; but I 
am sure that he is not a force for evil, which 
is something these days. 


New York Market Letter 


By JosepH LICHTBLAU 


ASKED Mr. George T. Eggleston, the 

new editor of Life, 60 East 42nd Street, 

New York City, what would be his new 
policy, if any, as the editor of the funny 
magazine, and this is his reply: 

“In an attempt to answer your inquiry, it will 
interest you to know that we do not intend to go 
in for short stories or fiction to any extent. The 
magazine will attempt to mirror the events in per- 
sonalities and institutions of United States in a 
whimsical fashion, terse and to the point. Some- 
one once remarked upon returning from a year’s 
sojourn in India that Life magazine had been a 
great companion during exile because, in a light, 
breezy way, it reflected nearly all that was taking 
place in America. This was very true of the 
Life of ten years ago and, to a great extent, will 
be true of the present Life. We will always pre- 
fer the topically humorous page to the page of 
pure nonsense for the sake of nonsense.” 

I suggest to would-be contribs, therefore, 
that they study the new editor’s magazine 


before submitting material. 


Do not send any material to World Fa- 
mous Kidnaping and World Famous Mur- 
ders, two recent “books” issued from 55 
Morton St., New York City. I am in- 
formed that they are entirely staff-written. 
I am also informed that Alfred Cohen, 
former publisher of Screenland and Silver 





Screen, 49 W. 45th St., New York City, 
has sold out his interest in those magazines. 
Mr. Cohen leaves many friends in the pub- 
lishing business. Both magazines are “movie 
fan” periodicals using mostly material on 
assignment, though feature articles dealing 
with motion pictures are considered from 
free lances as well, with fair rates, publi- 
cation. 

And Kenneth K. Stowell, editor, Agricul- 
tural Forum, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 
City, gives me the following dope: 

“Practically all articles are planned in advance 
in an established editorial program, and authori- 
ties on each subject selected as authors. Very 
little unsolicited material is used and only archi- 
tects or other experts in the field are selected as 
authors.” 

This is the magazine that was recently 
acquired by Time, of 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York City, and is the second magazine to 
be added to the family of Time, Inc. For- 
tune was started in 1930. 

Margaret Lynn Hamilton, Coopersville, 
Mich., writes me as follows regarding Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 Hudson 
St., New York City. 
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«“ ..I1 sold them a short (1000 words) re- 
cently. I have not sent them a great deal and 
what I have sent has been pretty awful, but Mr. 
Roland Phillips, their fiction editor, has written 
a personal letter with each returned script. I 
don’t know any other place where they are as 
kind to an unknown writer. .. .” 


While the Frank A. Munsey Co., 280 
Broadway, New York City, sent me the 
following announcement : 


“$200 in CasH Prizes In ENGINE PICTURE 
Contest: An engine picture cut-out contest is 
being conducted by Railroad Stories Magazine, 
280 Broadway, New York City, the prizes being 
$200 in cash and 25 yearly subscriptions. The 
board of judges: W. H. Winterrowd, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lima Locomotive Works, Inc.; H. J. Downs, 
Publicity Dept., American Locomotive Co,; C. E. 
Chambers, Superintendent of Motive Power, Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey; Joseph Lavelle, ot 
Winfield, Long Island, N. Y., who has one of 
the world’s largest engine picture collections ; 
Freeman H. Hubbard, Managing Editor, Railroad 
Stories, and G. H. Burck, Associate Editor, De- 
tails are printed in the June, 1932, issue of Rail- 
road Stories.” 

Mr. T. Von Ziekursch, the new editor of 
Pictorial Review, 214 West 39th St., New 
York City, gives me the following “low- 
down”: 

“Pictorial Review is at present fairly well bought 
up with material, but its policy is to consider every 
manuscript as seriously as though it has been 
written by one of the great geniuses of literature, 
provided the manuscript has any possibility. We 
are not in the market for articles. Short stories 
of genuine value and strength will be welcome.” 

And Harry Steeger, editor, Popular Pub- 
lications, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
City, tells me as follows: 

“I don’t know what gave you the impression 
that Gang World has been discontinued, for this 
is not the case. As a matter of fact, the book is 
going just as strong as it always has. Regarding 
the requirements of Blue Steel Magazine—they 
are the same as those for Gang World, that is to 
say, lots of excitement, shooting and action, also 
plenty of conflict between police versus gangsters.” 

Woman’s Journal, 171 Madison Ave., 
New York City, was discontinued. 


Sport Stories, combined with College 
Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York City, is an 
excellent market for that fight yarn, with 
good rates on acceptance. Both profes- 
sional and amateur boxing stories are ac- 
ceptable, but no low-brow—‘‘dese-dem-and- 
dose” stuff is wanted. 

Another possible market for a boxing 
story is The Ring, 11 West 42nd St., New 
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York City, but it will be wise of you to 
query the editor first before you send him 
your script. And you can also try Self 
Defense, 1841 Broadway, New York City, 
with your tale of the squared ring. Don’t 
try Fight Stories with any fight tale, how- 
ever, for the present. This old reliable is 
currently discontinued, but may resume 
some time in the future. 


And if you have a religious article that 
you're anxious to see published without 
financial reward, you can submit it to The 
Churchman, 6 E. 4th St., New York City. 
This magazine makes no payment for ma- 
terial. ‘We use articles that are religious, 
as applying true Christian principles to the 
social life, and reflecting contemporaneous 
thought, yet embodying a historical per- 
spective.” 

Clyde R. Miller is editor of School Man- 
agement, 114 E. 32nd St., New York City, 
which is in the market for no fiction, verse, 
or essays but desires: 


“Feature articles on practical phases of school 
management—treating of both equipment and pupils 
and teachers. We are interested only in practical, 
helpful articles on the administration, construction 
and equipment of schools. Articles should be au- 
thoritative. They should be written preferably by 
school executives themselves or, if written by 
others, should cite definitely the experiences of 
various schools (naming them) and quoting super- 
intendents, principals or other administrative offi- 
cers. As the page size of School Management is 
small, no articles should be more than 1500 words; 
preference will be given to articles even shorter. 
Whenever practical, submit human interest photo- 
graphs along with the articles. We are not inter- 
ested in articles on general theories of education. 
We want specific articles on all the practical prob- 
lems with which school principals and superin- 
tendents deal; articles which give them definite 
help which they can apply to their own work. 
#1, $5, $10, $15 or $25 an article is paid on pub- 
lication. Teachers and school executives who 
have solved problems in school management are 
invited to tell briefly how they did it. Good news 
photos wanted, illustrating above. One of the 
regular departments is How Other Schools Did It. 
Contributions for this department should not ex- 
ceed 250 words and should contain helpful infor- 
mation which other schools can use to advantage.” 


(THERE are a number of New York maga- 

zines using fact stories that prefer to be 
queried first so as to avoid duplication of 
effort: Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 
Broadway, New York City (uses both fic- 
tion and fact stories). The Master Detec- 
tive, 1926 Broadway, New York City (uses 
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no fiction). True Detective Mysteries, 1926 
Broadway, New York City (ditto). Court- 
room Stories, 570 %th Ave., New York City 
(overstocked at present). 

I suppose you know that Mr. J. B. Kelly, 
editor of Fiction House Publications, 220 
E. 42nd St., New York City, is dead. What 
a loss to writers! A square-shooting man, 
and one who minced no words with authors. 
Mr. Kelly was a beloved editor whose pass- 
ing will leave many a scribe really bereft. 
When he found a rejection slip necessary, 
he used it. When he could really say a 
word of praise to encourage a writer on 
one of those formal slips, he also used it. 
Which is all that can be said about an edi- 
tor, I suppose ... but Kelly always gave 
aspiring contribs a square deal. 

Ace-High Novels, 155 E. 44th St., New 
York City, now revises its editorial require- 
ments as follows: 

“Instead of wanting stories from 30,000 to 35,000 
words in length, we want them to be from 25,000 
to 30,090 words. Our current need is for Western, 
Northern, sports, and general action novelettes. 
Ace-High Novels will not be actively in the mar- 
ket until the middle of July.” 

Liveright, Inc., will hereafter be the title 
of the book publishing firm heretofore listed 
as Horace Liveright, Inc., 31 W. 47th St., 
New York City. 

Broadway and Hollywood Movies, 101 
W. 31st St., New York City, states: 

“We pay, at publishers’ rates, either on publi- 
cation or 30 days’ billing after publication. No 
vulgar, anarchastic crayon cartoons will be con- 
sidered; neither do we want cover designs or 
Rabelaisian pen-and-ink drawings. Peppy and 
pretty girl types, similar to the work of Jefferson 
Machamer, John Lagatta, Russell Patterson, Peter 
Arno and Coles Philips, will be given serious con- 
sideration. Gags and jokes may or may not be 
submitted with the drawings, which should be 
peppy, sexy, snappy, and yet sane, mailable and 
pretty.” 

Get the two magazines first, study them, 
and then you'll have a good slant on possi- 
ble contributions. Illustrations, preferably 
wash, of a snappy type similar to those used 
by Life, Judge, Ballyhoo, The New Yorker, 
etc., are particularly desired. 

Metropolitan Home Journal, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York City, recently returned a 
story with no comment whatever. This 
magazine, a 3c publication that started off 
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with a bang and lasted a few months, is 
apparently non est. If you have any manu- 
scripts tied up with the periodical, it would 
seem wise to write for their return at once. 
It is reported that all scripts submitted by 
writers are being held at the offices of the 
Capital Book Binding Co., 52 East 19th 
St., New York City. 

The American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., 
New York City, prefers to talk over feature 
articles with the authors before they are 
written, and uses stories of adventure, 
girls’ schools, etc., up to 3500 words. Photos 
of girls’ activities are considered, and pay- 
ment is at lc a word up, acceptance. 

Wm. A. DeWitt, editor of The North 
American Review, 9 E. 3%th St., New York 
City, finds it difficult to obtain “desirable 
fiction.” 

“What we mean by desirable is not easy to de- 
scribe effectively. The best I can do is: intelli- 
gent stories with some element of the unusual in 
characterization, setting, plot, or writing —and 
especially, literary merit.” 

Editorial requirements as follows: Clever, 
authoritative, informative articles, 2500 
words maximum. Unstereotyped _ short 
stories and occasional verse. Low rates, 
publication. An excellent quality magazine. 

Radio Fan, 1265 Broadway, New York 
City, distributed through James Butler 
grocery stores, has been discontinued. 

Joseph T. Shaw takes the time to jot 
down a few brief words on each rejection 
slip he uses with returned stories for Black 
Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York City, 
taking the sting out of the rejection neatly. 
Black Mask is a magazine using out-of-the- 
ordinary detective and crime yarns, West- 
erns and action stories. 

“Black Mask desires no sex or gang motivation 
and uses crime only as incidental to character 
emphasis, Craftsmanship is essential. There 
should be no glorification of crooks. The maga- 
zine bought from eleven new writers last year and 
is always looking for the chap with promise. About 
eight stories out of 400 submitted are purchased 


each month. Its maximum length is 15,000 words. 
Payment is at good rates on acceptance.” 


The Theatre Guild Magazine, New York 
City, has changed its name to The Stage. 

Adventure, 161 6th Ave., New York City, 
announces : 


“This is to announce that beginning at once 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Play Pointers 


For Writers of Plays for School and Amateur Production. 


By HeLten Waite Munro 


1. Plan your play for one easy setting, 
interior preferred. 

2. Build it around a striking idea or 
problem of general interest. 

3. In choosing characters, remember the 
love of “make believe” in children and many 
grown-ups. Characters that are different, 
from fairies to Hank the hired 
man, have a strong appeal to 
actors and audience. 

4. Do not have too many 
main characters, but make 
them an “all star” cast if pos- 
sible. Give as many as you 
can the chance to be “it.” 

5. If special groups are used for drills 
or dances, shove them into the background 
as soon as their part is finished so that the 
attention of the audience may be focused on 
the main thread of the story. 

6. Make the dialogue snappy with short, 
easily enunciated sentences. As someone 
has aptly put it: “Keep the speeches 
flying back and forth like a tennis ball 
batted among the speakers.” 

7. Tuck in as much real humor as pos- 
sible even if the idea of the play is a seri- 
ous one. 

8. Fill the play full of action, but make 
every move as well as word count toward 
telling the story. 

9. Let the first few minutes present the 
names of the characters, the idea of the 
play and a clear introduction to the plot. 

10. Build your plot carefully. Be sure 
it is original, plausible and full enough of 
interest to hold the attention of the audience. 

11. Keep the suspense as tense as pos- 
sible from the introduction to the climax. 





12. Make every word, every motion, a 
step ahead toward that climax. 

13. Be sure that the climax is worth- 
while, one that will not disappoint the au- 
dience. Otherwise the whole play will seem 
flat and uninteresting. 

14. Work out a conclusion that is clear 
and convincing, drawing all 
the threads together to give 
the play unity. 

15. Close, if you can, with 
all the principal actors and as 
many of the others as possible 
on the stage in a final en- 
semble. 

16. Choose a short title that will attract 
interest and help “sell” the play to the public. 

17. Study the catalogues sent out by 
publishers of plays of this type. Purchase 
copies of a few plays that they recommend 
highly and try to see what puts them over. 

18. Prepare your manuscript carefully, 
in the same form as those you have studied. 
Type the speeches in black, all the rest in 
red (or underline with red pencil). 

19. Make as long a list as you can of 
publishers, using your type of play. Send 
it to the first, and if it comes back, pop it 
out to the next, and so on down the list. 
Meanwhile, get to work on another play 
that will be even bigger and better, and 
keep them going. 

20. Grasp at every bit of criticism or 
suggestion. Keep on studying and trying 
and success is sure to come. 

21. A playwright, like a prophet, has no 
standing in his home town. If there is a 
Little Theatre in your city or town, you'll 
find it more difficult to get royalties from 
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them than from another Little Theatre a 
thousand miles away. However, it pays to 
get your play produced so that you yourself 
can see it played and thereby notice the de- 
fects that crop up “on the boards” that you 
would not notice in script. 

Some names and addresses of Little The- 
atres follow. We earnestly advise that writ- 
ers query these first, as most of these organi- 
zations are amateur and although they pay 
royalties they hibernate sometimes and 
scripts would go unread for months. There- 
fore, it is best to query first, and send scripts 
if invited. 

Columbia Stage Society, Town Theatre, 
Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 

Dallas Little Theatre, Dallas, Texas. 

Fort Worth Little Theatre, 1312 West 
Tucker Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Hull House Players, 800 South Halstead 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Lenox Hill Players, Cherry Lane Theatre, 
Commerce Street, New York City. 

Memphis Little Theatre, LaFayette Place, 
Chickasaw Gardens, Memphis, Tenn. 

San Antonio Little Theatre, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Shreveport Little Theatre, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 

Berkeley Playhouse, Berkeley, Calif. 

Chattanooga Little Theatre, Chatanooga, 
Tenn. 

Cleveland Play House, 2040 East Eighty- 
sixth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Galveston Little Theatre, Galveston, Tex. 

Hart House Theatre, University of To- 
ronto, Toronto, Canada. 

North Shore Theatre Guild, 1706 Sher- 
man Avenue, Evanston, III. 

Pasadena Community Playhouse, 39 
South El Monila Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 

St. Paul Players, 110 Macubin Street, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Vagabond Players, 100 East Monument 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Vancouver Little Theatre, 337 Hastings 
Street, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Washington Square Players, New York 
University, New York City. 

Wisconsin Players, 355 Van Buren Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Y psilanti Players, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Other markets for one-act plays are pub- 
lishing houses that pay either flat royalty 
(every time a theatrical group chooses your 
play for production, they pay the publisher 
a fee of, let us say, $25; of this you receive 
$10, and the publisher $15) or a cash pay- 
ment on acceptance of the play, plus royalty 
when played on the stage. The following 
publishers are all reliable and use one-act 
plays as well as other lengths. Appleton 
has recently been promoting their juvenile 
department, and Samuel French considers 
all types. Dennison uses a good deal of 
plays for parties and such, and Longmans 
are interested occasionally in full length ex- 
tremely well-done plays for book reading. 

Walter Baker & Co., 41 Winter Street, 
Boston. 

D. Appleton & Co., 35 West Thirty-sec- 
ond Street, New York City. 

The Willis Bugbee Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

T. S. Denison & Co., 623 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. IIl. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, III. 

Eldridge Publishing Co., 18 Versey 
Street, New York City. 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Paine Publishing Co., 40 East First 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

E. S. Werner, 701 Seventh Avenue, Bel- 
mar, N. J. 
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The Detective in Fiction 


By Joun Dickson Carr 


The strangest thing about a good detec- 
tive story is that it is really a detective 
story. That is to say, it possesses a detec- 
tive with a modicum of intelligence, who 
actually solves the mystery. The real ob- 
jection to most thrillers nowadays is not 
that the plots are bad, but that the detective 
is hopeless. He boggles and blunders along 
until somebody uncovers a clue which leads 
inevitably in the wrong direction. That 
always heads the sleuth in the right direc- 
tion. Then, after more messing about with 
cigar-bands and persecuted heroines, the 
truth comes out. And 


and we may safely leave all the whole- 
someness to the murderer. 

It will thus be apparent why, in all an- 
nals of detective fiction, there has been only 
man. The lean hawk-faced gentleman 
from Baker Street—Sherlock Holmes of 
the evil laughter and the hypodermic 
needle—beside him, the rest of them are 
pygmies. It was not alone that with one 
glance he could tell that you were left- 
handed, asthmatic, henpecked, and a retired 
sergeant of marines from Afghanistan. 
It was rather the sense of overshadowing 

knowledge that emi- 


one 











no amount of ecstatic 
praise on the part of 
the author (‘Inspec- 
tor Whooze was a 
shrewd, patient, hard- 
working operative 
who always got his 
man”) will convince 
the reader that In- 
spector Whooze_ be- 





RITICS have accnsed John Dickson 
| Carr of too fine writing for detec- 
| tive thrillers, and bemoaned the fact that 

he has harnassed such literary gifts to 
the mystery vehicle. 

Literary detective stories are not easily 
sold to magazines; their best market is 
the book publishing houses. 
Carr’s books are “Jt Walks By Night,” 
“The Lost Gallows,’ and “Castle Skull.” | 


—_ ~ nated from him—and 
you understood that 
eerie power when 
night after night you 
saw the gaunt shadow 
pass the lighted win- 
dow. In his efforts to 
convince you of a cold 
thinking machine, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle 


Among Mr. 








longs anywhere but in Lee 


a kindergarten. 
The reader, while as innocent as a child, 
is also as critical. He is quite willing to 
believe in Santa Claus, but you must at 
least give him a glimpse of the old gentle- 
man’s boots coming down the chimney. 
And right there is where Inspector 
Whooze and his colleagues fail. They are 
not super-men. They are fashioned to re- 
semble one’s own next-door neighbor— 
which is precisely what the reader does not 
want. Something of the awe and terror of 
crime itself should cling round the figure 
of the detective: a grim shadow behind a 
curtain, who might himself be a criminal. 
Let the author invest him with this sense 
of gloom and the dark places of the brain, 





convinced you of a 
living man, He 
caught from London fog a terrible ghost 
of retribution, and in this day of ‘significant 
novels’ and ‘memorable portraits’ it is well 
to remember just who has created the one 
character that can never be forgotten. 

Nowadays, writers of fiction try to show 
us what human, breathing, everyday people 
their detectives are. Consequently, the world 
regards them as wooden, unconvincing, and 
impossible. The good Sir Arthur went out 
of his way to insist in the dark, almost 
ghoulish qualities of Sherlock Holmes—con- 
consequently, the whole world steps right 
up to call him friend. 

Now this is precisely the place where the 
author encounters his greatest stumbling- 
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block. Most readers, while cherishing and 
loving this version of the super-detective, 
refuse to believe that he can exist. “Im- 
probable!” “Wild” “Unbelieveable !”— 
these are the bugbears against which the 
mildest of thrillers must contend. One po- 
lice officer from real life, a certain Mr. 
Michael Fiaschetti, has rushed into print 
with a book called You Gotta Be Rough, 
wherein fiction (and very often, I fear, 
fact) has been given a terrific hauling over 
the coals. He becomes fairly violent in in- 
sisting that there is nothing thrilling about 
actual police-work, and he talks with such 
bitterness against Sherlock Holmes that one 
is almost convinced he is personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Holmes. 

There is no denying his 
There could be none, with the stark and 
often powerful material he smashes at the 
reader—a parade of greed, lust, treachery, 
and grimness that turns the heart sick. It is 
drawn from that steaming region by the 
East River, where men are inured to mud 
and horror and the rat-tat-tat of machine 
guns. Everybody is crooked, including the 
police. The dope, the harlot, the squealer, 
the gunman, crowd grimy elbows in his 
pages. It is a sort of ghastly twilight 
wherein the detective’s only requirements 
are a heavy fist in brass knuckles and a 
quickness to dodge the whistling knife. 

It is only when you read at great length 
in other chronicles of crime that you real- 
ize where there may be an error in these 
rather sweeping statements. His accounts 
are the tales of Gangland. There is very 
rarely anything like mystery in them, even 
to Mr. Fiaschetti. When gangs draw their 
guns, every pistolshot can be_ identified. 
There is a reason (and even the children 
know it) why each victim tumbles bullet- 
riddled into the street. I have walked 
through these roaring caverns of the East 
Side at twilight, alleys of blowing clothes- 
lines under dim-lit tenements, of shrilling 
children and the tinkle of hand-organs, of 
a stifling foulness, haunted by the hoot of 
boat-whistles, and I have wondered how the 
watchful police system could control the 
menace of that tumult. They need strong 


contentions. 





fists. They need men who know every 
cranny of this snarling den, and the terrible 
shadow of the Chair. 


UT up beyond the Woolworth Building, 
beyond Park Place and uptown, there 
is a region where killers also walk. This 
is so in London, in Paris, in every city 
where the refinements of civilization have 
taught men the subtler arts of murder 
Here there is no distinct “criminal class,” 
mugged and fingerprinted, in which to seek 
familiar game. There is no apparent reason 
why Mr. X, retired cotton broker, or Miss 
Y, sedate schoolteacher, should be found 
shot through the head in Central Park. No 
brass knuckles, no knowledge of profes- 
sional criminals, will solve this. And this, 
too, is life. It is the life with which the 
fiction writer most frequently deals: the 
tragedies of those who are not criminals— 
the unknown people, the respectable people 
—the people of the limousine and the tea- 
service, who slay for motives older than 
bootlegging or gang war. 


Mr. Fiaschetti beating the truth doggedly 
out of his suspects: this is one picture of a 
detective, so misleading because it is only 
half a picture. For all I know, it may 
be typical of the New York Police Depart- 
ment in every section of the city. But the 
other half of the picture you will find in 
actual records also. Read the accounts of 
Ashton-Wolfe, of Francis Carlin, of Dr. 
Hans Gross of Vienna; of Filson Young, 
Irving, Bolitho, Jesse, Post, Bjierre, and 
half a hundred others. Study the career ot 
Dr. Alphonse Bertillion of Paris, the found- 
er of modern criminology, and the subse- 
quent amazing developments of Dr. Bayle 
and Dr. Locard. I state no personal opinion 
—there is the evidence, volume after volume 
in three languages, to attest their uncanny 
skill. 

“Let us compare Paris to a clear pond, 
whose surface is unbroken. A _ stone is 
thrown into the pond, splashing and rippling 
the water in a widening circle—that is to 


say, a crime. The stone disappears. The 


(Continued on page 50) 

















Authors 


I Dislike 


By Huco GERNSBACK. 


Publisher of the Gernsback Publications, Inc., Stellar Publishing Corp., 
Techni-Craft Publishing Corp. 


ber of diversified magazines, I come 

in direct touch with authors practi- 
cally every minute of the day. Thus I 
have had many years of observation of their 
peculiar habits. It probably will come as a 
shock to many authors that frequently a 
worth-while story or article is deliberately 
turned down by an editor. The purpose of 
this article is to offer my viewpoint on a 
number of usual deficiencies of submitted 
manuscripts. 

I am probably an exception among pub- 
lishers, for I personally read before publi- 
cation every story and every article printed 
in the six magazines published by me. I 
therefore come into intimate contact con- 
tinuously with my authors’ work. I do not 
wish to take a boastful attitude, but I be- 
lieve that I personally read more actual 
manuscripts than perhaps any other maga- 
zine publisher in the country. A _ single 
magazine such as Everyday Science and 
Mechanics gets as many 0 contributions 
in a single day. I see a them. The 
same is the case with Ra raft, which 
gets from about 80 to 100 contributions a 
day. Short Wave Craft and Telegfsion 
News each average about forty contril@jtions 
per day, while Wonder Stories draws_fit- 
teen to twenty stories in manuscript form 
daily. 

The contributions to Wonder Stories, be- 
cause of their great length, are, of course, 
not read immediately, but are pre-viewéd by 
me and then carefully read by my editorial 
staff. The routine of the office is that the 
managing editor attaches a 500-word synop- 
sis to the story with his recommendations 
to me. The obviously unfit stories are re- 
turned at once, while the good ones are 
handed to me and I actually read all of them 
Since it is impossible to do all this 


A S PUBLISHER and editor of a num- 
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work during office hours, each and every one 
of the stories published in Wonder Stories 
and Wonder Stories Quarterly is read in 
my home—usually between the hours of 
11 p. m. and 1 o’clock in the morning—in 
bed. And here is where I come to the point 
“why I dislike some authors.” 

A large percentage of authors do not seem 
to understand that an editor may take an 
instant dislike to a story which might other- 
wise be good, simply because it is not well 
prepared physically. In other words, the 
author may be a first-class writer, yet he has 
not the slightest consideration for the man 
who had to read his work. When I get a 
pre is full of grammatical errors, is 
type¢ single-spaced (so corrections cannot 
be made), or has poor punctuation, etc., I 
naturally do not feel kindly disposed to the 
author and the irritation mounts as I proceed 
with the story. 

Then, there is the author who makes sev- 
eral hundred typographical and grammati- 
cal errors in his story and then corrects them 
with a pencil. This naturally slows down 
the reading speed of the editor and also 
irritates him. 

Next, we have the chap who sends to the 
publisher the third or fourth carbon copy of 
his story, which copy is so poorly made that 
it is almost impossible to read. He modestly 
keeps the original copy. 

Then, many authors—probably to save 
postage—will send in a first-class manuscript 
but type it on such transparent paper that 
it is almost impossible to read it without 
taking every sheet and backing it up with 
another white sheet. That means about 
twice as much work for the overworked edi- 
tor, and his feelings toward this author, nat- 
urally, are none too kindly. 

I must not forget the author who sub- 
mits a well-prepared thick manuscript on 
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first-class bond paper and then, instead of 
sending it in flat, he folds it twice and sticks 
it into an envelope. When it finally reaches 
the publisher, it is neatly but solidly creased 
up and the editor has to take time to 
straighten out every page which, naturally, 
is most annoying. 

And need I say anything about the man 
who forgets to enclose return postage with 
his contribution ? 

Next on the “list,” we have the bright 
genius of an author who sends in a really 
marvelous story, which I am just “itching” 
to publish—but he forgets to number his 
pages! If the pages ever become separated, 
it will take a month of labor—figuratively 
speaking—to put together again and prop- 
erly collate them. When I think of this 
author, I am wrathfully tempted to sing 
with Koko, Lord High Executioner : 


“T have him on my list, 
He never will be missed!” 


And, believe it or not, there are still a 
great many authors who send in to my 
magazine stories and contributions which 
are hand-written in pen or pencil. If the 
writing is well done, no one can find great 
fault—but as a rule, this is not the case. 
Most of such manuscripts are practically 
unreadable, and only an editor with a tre- 
mendous determination can get himself into 
the mood to read such manuscript. Usually, 
it is put at the bottom of the pile until, in 
desperation, when the editor has nothing else 
to do—which may never happen—the manu- 
script is finally reached. 

And while I am writing this, I am re- 
minded that only last night I was reading 
a story for Wonder Stories from one of 
our authors who evidently used a typewriter 
ribbon which had seen at least a dozen years 
of hard use. Every other letter was blurred 
and, after I had read a dozen pages, I had 
to give up in disgust. Yet, this man is a 
first-class author, and I know that his story 
is a good one. But why does a thinking (?) 
author inflict such cruelty upon an editor 
and deprive himself of a market for his 
material ? 

I could go on for pages and pages giving 





examples of how not to prepare a manu- 
script, but it probably would not be of much 
use because I cannot possibly reach all of 
the authors, and the new crop will prob- 
ably go on merrily the old and easiest—and 
sloppiest—way. Some day someone is go- 
ing to get up a small book or booklet teach- 
ing authors how to prepare manuscripts 
which will not continuously exasperate edi- 
tors. It would be a worth-while under- 
taking.* 

So much for the physical preparation of 
the manuscript. Now for another point: 


Why do so many authors like to inject 
foreign language words into manuscripts 
when they do not know the language them- 
selves? Very often, authors will use a dic- 
tionary and, as often as not, get the wrong 
meaning. The other day the office had a 
good laugh when one of our best authors 
sent in a manuscript in which he wanted to 
use the word “underworld” but, bethinking 
himself of a happier idea, he used the word 
“demimonde.” We receive manuscripts of 
this sort right along, and my advice to au- 
thors who are not well acquainted with for- 
eign languages is, use English. 


HEN, of course, we have the well-mean- 

ing but misguided author who must use 
difficult and obscure words in his manuscript 
in order to impress others with his “learn- 
ing.” In a popular magazine, “highfalutin’ ”’ 
English of this sort has no reason for be- 
ing. The average man does not like to read 
a story with a dictionary in his lap. You 
will find that the greatest authors were those 
who used the simplest words. 


Then, there is the matter of plagiarism. 
Very often, we get manuscripts and stories 
in which the action of the plot has been 
“lifted” from another story, and it is not 
always possible for the editor, no matter 
how well read he is, to know that the plot 
has been filched from an unknown source. 
It usually means a lawsuit in the end and, 
when this happens, the publisher usually is 
through with such an author for life. We 





*“How to Prepare Manuscripts,” postpaid $1.09 
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had a case of this kind not so long ago, 


when it became necessary for the author 


to pay damages to another publisher. 


For- 


tunately, the case was settled out of court 
and without adverse publicity to the author. 


In my magazine Everyday Science and 
Mechanics, literally thousands of mechanical 
and scientific ideas pour in upon us every 


week. 


The stealing of the ideas of others 


is particularly flagrant, and these so-called 
authors—usually, young boys between the 
ages of 16 and 20—will think nothing of 
submitting material from textbooks or other 


publications as their own ideas. 


Of course, 


we find this out almost instantly, and such 
authors are usually asked not to submit any 
further contributions to the house; they are 


tacitly blacklisted by the editors. 


Then, there is the contributor who sends 
the same manuscript to a half-dozen edi- 
tors, and it has happened that two editors 
have used the same material in their respec- 


tive magazines. Need I say that such 


a 


practice is disastrous for this author ?—be- 


cause he automatically closes his market i 


the involved magazines forever. 


n 


Manuscripts which come to us from for- 
eign countries, as a rule rarely violate the 
more obvious points raised in this article. 
A foreign author, be he French, German, 
English or Italian, will use a great deal of 
care in the preparation of his manuscript, 
and it is usually submitted in a physical 


condition that makes for an 


immediate 


friendly feeling between the author and 


editor. 
ters in the submission of manuscripts. 


The English, particularly, are mas- 


It has always been a mystery to me why 


American authors should so lag behind. 


I 


fervently trust that my few observations 
made here will be productive in bringing 
about a better and more cordial relationship 


between author and publisher. 








CASH FROM YOUR CAMERA 
By H. ROSSITER SNYDER 
Photographs are as important to the writer’s income 
as are words. They mean more than words, sell 
easier, and for more money. This book by a national 
authority sent postpaid for $1.50. 
ROSSITER SNYDER PUBLISHING CO. 
30 West 18th St., New York 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Beginners 


Only 
SX 


N THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to coim- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Iriting that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 


CR csv tersecsnceviesecevesisvae 





















Trade Journal Notes 


By Fred KUNKEL 


journal writing is much easier to write 
than creative fiction, and much easier 

to sell. By and large this is true. 
The reason for it is simply that the sell- 
ing of a fiction story to even a pulp paper 


we credo of all writers is that trade 


magazine demands not only a story idea, but. 


a certain definite amount of literary talent. 

Trade journal writing demands no liter- 
ary talent in the professional meaning of 
the term, although a neatly turned lead car- 
rying a clever punch that is readily under- 
stood by the reader will always get your 
script attention. The explanation is that 
experienced trade journalists realize that the 
idea is the main thing in trade journal work 
and do not over exert themselves to find the 
mot juste or ramble through a Roget to find 
a phrase. The rates usually don’t warrant 
such care. 

This naturally gives the writer who will 
write a $5 trade journal article as if he were 
getting $500 an “in,” which he will make the 
most of if ambitious. 

Literary writing in the academic mean- 
ing of the phrase, or the use of what the 
delicatessen subscriber to Cold Meat Gazette 
& Pickled Tidbits would define as a “two- 
bit word,” is certain route for rejection be- 
cause trade journal readers are not suff- 
ciently educated or cultured to appreciate or 
bother about clever subtle literary allusions. 

Let us glance at one Joe Miller, subscriber 
to the Hardware Age. Joe has been in the 
hardware business all his life; eats, drinks, 
sleeps, and talks hardware all year long. 
All he wants out of his trade journal is con- 
cise meaty valuable articles, illustrated, if 
possible, telling him in the simplest, easiest 
understood manner exactly how he can 
make more money in his own hardware 
store. That’s all he wants to know and the 
snappier and quicker you tell him the better. 

To this end your articles MUST be speci- 
fic, and deal acutely with the subject at hand, 
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not swerving from it. Don’t take too big 
a bite. Save it for another article. Thrash 
out all the little ins and outs of the one prob- 
lem you are discussing; and do it in the 
language of your potential reader. 

Don’t write general articles, or general 
thoughts and dissertations on the “condition 
of the country” or the trouble with Con- 
gress. Tend solely to the one subject at 
hand. Remember that every time you give 
the advertising manager of the publication 
to which you are submitting the article a 
chance to use your article as a wedge to get 
more business, you have earned yourself an 
important ally at the magazine office. But 
if you’re too obvious about this, you only 
make yourself sound smarty-smarty and the 
editor gets irritated. For even the hard 
boiledest editor of the most racketeering 
trade journal likes to feel every nowand then 
that he’s “a real editor” and “an honest and 
fearless protector of the Rights of his sub- 
scribers.” By too brashly reminding him 
that his publication is chiefly interested in 
publishing only those articles that will get 
more advertising, regardless of the effect of 
the article on his subscribers, you only irri- 
tate the man, and hurt his ego. 

News items are tremendously important 
to the trade journal editor. They make the 
magazine sound breezy and full of life. 
They give the magazine the appearance of 
being a “well read book” and are therefore 
doubly dear to the heart of any editor. A 
real news item not only tells that Joe Miller 
sold $100 worth of pickles in one day, but it 
succinctly tells how. Mention all the names 
you can, of course, in every news item. Thal 
makes the circulation manager happy. 

Above everything else, study the publi- 
cation, acquaint yourself with the field, and 
sympathize with the problems of the sub- 
scribers. 

There’s less money in trade journal writ- 
ing today than there was three years ago. 
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But there’s enough of it to flow into the 
pockets of any ambitious, intelligent scribe. 

Comments from Mr. Kunkel’s own note- 
book follow. In every little change of address 
notice there should be a pause for reflection 
on your part to determine if you can place 
your mind on an idea for an article, or short, 
for the magazine in question.—Eb. 


Radio and Refrigerating Selling, Refrigeration, 
and Southern Funeral Director, a group of publi- 
cations formerly located in the Walton Building, 
have moved into their new home at 711-15 Glenn 
St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Ahrens Publishing Company, who publish 
Restaurant Management, Hotel Management, Hotel 
World Review, and Institutional Jobber, have 
moved into the Daily News Building, 222 East 42nd 
St. New York City, where they occupy the entire 
ninth floor. Serving the hotel and restaurant field, 
they have established an 








New York City, might as well be removed from 
a writer’s mailing list, as the editorial office has 
little respect for manuscripts, folds them in small 
envelopes and otherwise abuses the privileges of 
examining unsolicited manuscripts. 

Milk Production and Marketing, 608 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., does not answer queries and often 
does not return scripts. 

Canadian Manufacturer and Business Methods 
has ceased publication. 

The address of the Food Chain Store is now 
228 East 45th St., New York City. 

Chain Store Links, 10 South 18th St., Philadel- 
phia, is one of the newer publications in this field, 
as is The Voluntary Chain, 114 East 32nd St., 
New York City. 

Syndicated Store Merchandiser, 951 Broad St., 
New York City, is one of the newer publications 
covering 5-and-10-cent stores. 

The chain store field seems to offer a market 
for free lance material nowadays which formerly 
was a closed market. In general they are edited 

for those who run the 





chains, rather than the 








experimental kitchen in 





their new location for 
the benefit of the trade. 
They also have an as- 
sembly hall seating 150 
people, where courses 
are given regularly by 
prominent instructors in 
the hotel and restaurant 
field. While the Ahrens 
publications are prac- 
tically a closed market 
to the novice, they offer 
a splendid opportunity 
for the established trade 
journal writer to pro- 
duce good interview 
stories which will crash 
the editorial gate. 
American Beauty, a 





continue. 


RITER’S DIGEST has secured Mr. 
Fred Kunkel, one of the foremost 
trade journalists in the country, to conduct 
a monthly trade journal department in 
this magazine, dealing with markets, notes | 
on trade journals, and specific tips on | 
trade journal writing. Mr. Kunkel has lar stores, chain and 
written and sold over five hundred arti- | 
cles plus innumerable shorts every year | 
for a good many years to vractically every | 
reliable trade journal published in Eng- | 
lish. He has seen countless editors come | 
and go and his position as a reliable, capa- 
ble trade journalist is known in every | 
magazine office. As long as reader re- | 
sponse warrants, this department will | 


articles on management 
are preferred, how chain 
stores succeed in selling 

ertain merchandise, 
how and why, and in- 
clude five-and-tens, dol- 


] . 

| men in the stores, and 
| 

| 

| 

| 


department stores. Mer- 
chandising articles on 
display and selling of 
goods are always wel- 
come. Chain stores 
cover groceries, drugs, 
general merchandise, 
hardware, etc. Of these 
the food chain store is 
the best known and old- 
| est in the field, and 














new beauty culture 
monthly, is being pub- 
lished by Herbert B. Mayer, 
New York City. 

Sportswear Magazine has started publication at 
55 West 42nd St., New York City. 

The former publisher of Coast Banker and 
Coast Investor, which ceased publication, George 
P. Edwards, has launched a new publication called 
The Pacific Banker. 

The new address of Hospital Topics and Buyer 
is now at 43 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill 

The Earnshaw Publications, publishing Infants 
and Childrens Departments, are still on the water- 
wagon, that is, not buying, and they now. insist 
upon stamped self-addressed envelopes with all 
unsolicited manuscripts, otherwise they will not 
be responsible for their return. It is just as well 
to cut them from the mailing-list to save this 
added expense and trying to crash gates which 
are simply not buying. 

Rady Southern Plumber is now at 624 Gravier 
St.. New Orleans, La. 

/~ Odd Fellows’ Herald, formerly published in 
Springfield, Ill., has been discontinued. 

Dresses, a publication produced by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of America, 570 Seventh Ave., 


152 West 42nd St., 


authentic, lively articles 
of interest to the per- 
sonnel of any department in this field are bought, 
also photos of departments, sales people, exec- 
utives, delivery problems (as in Chase and San- 
born dated coffee), or anything which aids in 
constructive thinking and creative selling, or which 
aids the chain store operator and executive in the 
development of their personnel, better warehous- 
ing, etc. New developments are quick sellers, 
illustrative of what are considered underlying 
trends. 

Other magazines in this field include: 

Chain Store Age, 93 Worth St., New York City- 

Chain Store Magazine, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Food Distribution, 37 W. VanBuren St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Chain Store Review, 114 East 32nd St., New 
York City. This publication has not paid for 
certain manuscripts published six to nine months 
ago. 

Chain Store Management, 180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Chain Store Progress, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York City. National Chain Store Association, 
Publishers; John P. Nicholls, Editor. 
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Song Poems Wanted 


Will you invest $1.00 to see your 
Song Poem set to music by experi- 
enced composers and ready to submit 
to publishers? 

Your song poems may mean for- 
tunes if you act now. 

Let us see what you can do. 

We are in the market for modern 
song poems only. 


Address all manuscripts for 
FREE EXAMINATION 


The Mid-West Writer’s Co-Op 


Lock Box 527, Dupo, III. 











e SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your songs or poems for free examina- 
tion and advice. Free booklet by America’s 
best known arcanger and composer. Write 


for it now. 
1619 Broadway, Room 707 


STAN TUCKER, NEW YORK CITY 


ONG WRITERS 


Don’t fail to read “‘Song Rognivemonts 
of Talking Pictures, Radio and Records” 
an explanatory, instructive book SENT 
on request. New writers may mail 
song-poems for free examination. We re- 
vise, compose and arrange music, and se- 
curecopyrights, guaranteeing approval. 


W. D. Newcomer Associates, 1674 Broadway, New York 


ELL SONG 


“HOW TO WRITE AND SELL SONGS,” 
by a professional songwriter, only 25c post- 
paid. All about song poems, talkie and radio 
songs, markets, etc. We also compose music, 
arrange, criticize and print at lowest rates. 


VICTORY MUSIC SERVICE, 32%, yisteris, 4:5: 


LON HEALY 
Writer of 

“Colorado Rose’’ 
(Quincke) (Shapiro-Bernstein) 

Will compose for YOU. Or make you an orchestra wine of 

any complete songs you may already have on hand. Also commer- 

cial piano arrangements to your melody, music copywork, mimeo- 

graphing, etc. State what you want. Prices on request. Send stamps. 

—You'll Like to Deal With— 


LON HEALY, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs 









RADIO and RECORD: 
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WALTER w, NEWCOMER 








Square Dealing Complete Service 


“NEVADA MOON” “hates L 








YOUR SONG 
May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert 


movie 
please 
songs 


with the 
request; 
poems, or 


and are in constant touch 
market. Information furnished on 
include postage with all inquiries, 
submitted. 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Cal. 
Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


material, 
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Blue and White Profit Builder, Kohl Agency, 
Tacoma, Wash., is a house organ going to 1500 
independent grocers doing business collectively 
under the name of United Purity Stores, for 
owners, clerks, etc., of which E. P. Kohl is Editor, 

Radio Revue has been merged with Radio Digest, 
42) Lexington Ave., New York City. 

The Oklahoma Motorist fails to return manu- 
scripts or reply to any letters concerning them. 

Dress Accessories, one of the Haire Publishing 
Company group, 1170 Broadway, New York City, 
announces that it is published solely in the interest 
of those associated with the retailing of acces- 
sories, covering this highly concentrated field, day 
in and day out from month to month, giving au- 
thentic and early information on style trends, pre- 
senting the facts and conditions of the trade before 
they are generally known to the public. 

It uses feature articles covering the manage- 
ment of accessory departments in department 
stores, better merchandising methods and _ sales 
promotion; stories on how buyers handle their 
problems which help others in the solution of 
similar problems; fashion surveys in New York 
and Chicago and trends as they affect accessories 
in general, as well as actual new styles; with care- 
fully selected specimen advertisements and news 
of buyers and manufacturers among the regular 
monthly features. 

The Haire group 
and Underwear 
drens’ Review; 
absorbed the House 
Glass Guide (which absorbed se 
in this field); Linens and Domestics (which ab- 
sorbed the Linen-Guild publication) ; The Notion 
and Novelty Review; and the Journal of Business 
Education. 

A recent 
contributions 
and 15th of the month 
been some deviations 
tardiness. 

Painting Age, 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill... has suspended publication. 

The American Artisan has been bought by the 
Domestic Engineering Publications, 1900 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

The Piano and Radio Magasine, 23 E. Jackson 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., returns some manuscripts and 
retains others indefinitely without reporting on 
them and fails to reply to any letters concerning 
them. 

The Wrigley Publications, 
to 1387 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Canada, pub- 
lishing Hardware in Canada; The Retail Grocer; 
Radio Sales; and Canadian Milliner. They are 
not, however, at present in the market to buy any 
artic! es 

The situation concerning Canadian publications 
is very unsatisfactory today, owing to the high 
exchange rates and the fact that publishers have 
to pay stamp taxes on all checks issued. A check 
for $9 from a Canadian publication, for instance, 
costs the writer 60c in exchange. The compara- 
tively few manuscripts bought cf American origin 
also make this field an unprofitable one for writers, 
owing to the higher postage rate required on all 
manuscripts now going to Canada and the fact 
that it is dificult to obtain return postage, which 

(Continued on page 46) 


now comprises : The Corset 
Review; The Infants’ and Chil- 
Housewares Merchandising (which 
Furnishing Review); China- 
veral publications 


claims to pay for all 
published in any month on the 10th 

following, but there have 
from this in the way of 


announcement 


Limited, have moved 
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Part I 





SYNONYMS FOR SAID 


(Part II will appear in July Writer’s Dicest.) 


added 
acquiesced 
addressed 
adjured 
admitted 
admonished 
advised 
affirmed 
agreed 
alleged 
allowed 
amended 
announced 
answered 
apologized 
appealed 
applauded 
argued 
asked 
assented 
asserted 
assured 
averred 


bade 
bantered 
bargained 
barked 
bawled 
began 
begged 
bellowed 
berated 
hesought 
bickered 
blared 
bleated 
blubbered 
blurted 
boomed 
broke off 
burst out 


cackled 
cajoled 
carolled 
called 
cautioned 
censured 
challenged 
charged 


chattered 
cheeped 
cheered 
chided 
chirped 
chirruped 
choked 
chortled 
chorused 
chuckled 
cited 
claimed 
clamored 
clucked 
coached 
coaxed 
cogitated 
comforted 
commanded 
commended 
commented 
complained 
complemented 
complimented 
conceded 
concluded 
concurred 
condoled 
confessed 
confided 
confirmed 
conjectured 
consented 
consoled 
contended 
continued 
contradicted 
cooed 
corrected 
corroborated 
counseled 
countered 
covenanted 
cried 
criticised 
croaked 
cross-examined 
crowed 
cursed 

cut in 
decided 


declaimed 
declared 
declined 
decreed 
defended 
defied 
demanded 
demurred 
denied 
denounced 
dickered 
dictated 
directed 
disagreed 
dismissed 
drawled 


echoed 
ejaculated 
emended 
encouraged 
ended 
enjoined 
entreated 
evaded 
exclaimed 
excused 
explained 
expostulated 
expounded 
extolled 
exuited 


fabricated 
faltered 
fibbed 
finished 
fished 
flamed 
flared 
flashed 
forbade 
fretted 
fumed 


gasped 
gibbered 
giggled 
glared 
gloated 
goaded 
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Be sure of your facts, 
the Library of 


research at 


WRITERS 


I do literary and historical 
Congress and other un- 


surpassed Washington reference sources, including all 


Government 


Departments. 


Manuscripts typed, criti- 


cized, edited, and prepared for publication. Transla- 
tions. Reasonable rates. 


J 
1653 Pennsylvania Ave., 


OHN B. MURPHY 
W., Washington, D. C. 
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Literary Criticism 


Short stories up to 4,000 words, $3.00; to 
7,500 words, $5.00. Verse up to 20 lines, $1.00; 
5 cents a line additional. Six poems, $5.00. 
Fee to accompany manuscript. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


464 S. Citrus, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone, ORegon O09£2 

Stories listed in both O,. Henry Prize Stories 

and O’Brien Best Stories of 1931. Verse: The 

Nation, The New Yorker, Literary Digest, etc. 








MSS. promptly, perfectly typed to editors’ 
requirements, by experienced typist; 35c a 
thousand words; poetry, 1c a line. Revis- 
ing if desired. Sample on request. 


ALICE KENDALL STARR 








Box 374 Dunedin, Fla. 
Typed to conform to editors’ requireinen.s, acevrately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon = copy. uC | pel 
thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. Sypecial rates 


on book manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mags. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 








Distinctive Manuscript Style Gets 
a Reading For Your Story 


GEORGE-GORDON BOND 


214% West Sixth Street, Concordia, Kansas 


Ordinary prices for extraordinary work. 











SHORT STORIES WANTED 
By NEW MARKETS 


Which are not generally known to writers. We sell 
our lighter stories to four large syndicates, several 
unlisted magazines that use only a few stories’ and do 
not wish to be flooded with unsuited stories, and a 
number of mail order magazines. During the past few 
months we have sold many stories for others. Stories 
that have been rejected by the advertised markets due 
to full “‘ice-boxes” find markets here. Let us see your 
stories. They may be plenty good. We charge a stand 
ard commission of 10%, payable after sale. We back 
our own judgment and do not ask for any help in selling 
your story. 

A reading fee of $1 must accompany each script. We 
wil! gladly waive this fee when we have sold five 
or more of your stories. We are placing every good 
story that we get, and we have calls for stories—very 
unusual, these days. Let us route your stories. You 
can soon waste a dollar in misguided postage. Send 
them to us right now while you are in the mood. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Sale Department, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writin~ advertisers. 
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REVISION AND CRITICISM 


Stories revised and typed ready for editors, 30 cents 
a thousand words. Criticism 10 cents per hundred. 
Poems revised and sold; fees payable in advance. 


ALBERT ELI SLOCUM 
Literary Critic and Poet 
242 So. Vermont Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 





SONG POEM WRITERS 


Send for Our 50-50 Plan 


We offer a service for lyric writers of real ability. 
Our 50-50 songs are being featured from Radio Sta- 
tions KFI, WGY, WWVA, WOV, WIBC, WMBC, 
and others. All poems submitted must be typewritten 
or in legible handwriting. 






» (BROOKSIDE) 
SALEM, IND. 
SSS SSS 








QUALITY ARRANGING 


The arranger of “I Can’t, Give You Anything But 
Love,” ‘Carolina Moon,” “Girl of My Dreams” and 
many other hits, will compose music for your words, 
revise and arrange your melodies at reasonable cost. 


HAROLD POTTER 
1587 Broadway, New York City 





MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 
Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan, 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 
Dept. “W. D.” 





SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 


One of America’s popular limelight songwriters, 
amazing record of achievements, offers you an out- 
standing bona fide proposition. Seeing is believing. 
Four of his songs alone sold over HAL F MILLION 
phonograph records besides sheet music, etc. Be 
convinced NOW! 
RAY HIBBELER 

D103, 2104 Keystone Ave., Chicago 











SONGS cr bicrtrEs 


Big Royalties 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Producers. Free 
booklet describes most complete song service ever offered. Hit 
writers will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics or 
lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyright, broadcast your song 
over the radio. Our Sales Department submits to Music Publish- 
Se aet Tweet Picture Studios. WRITE TODAY for FREE 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
607 Meyer Bidg., Western Ave. and Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 





(Continued from page 44) 
practically all magazines are now demanding or 
sending them back without stamps, making the 
writer pay double indemnity. 

Time and Tone is the name of what was for- 
merly Save the Surface magazine, whose head- 
quarters are now in Washington, D. C. It goes 
to the users of paint, as heretofore, but now uses 
beautiful four-color work and typography, with 
articles promoting the use of paint in the home, 
written in a light, readable, human vein. “The 
Room of the Month’ policy provides an effec- 
tive means of sales stimulation, each issue being 
devoted entirely to a certain section of the house, 
so that the combined series will have the value 
of an attractive handbook on home decoration 
which home lovers will refer to frequenily. 

There’s a hint which trade editors can follow 
by running continued articles telling how some 
leading store merchandises its every department— 
the continuity of the feature to hold reader interest. 





VOX POPULI 


The darting unpredictable tastes of the 
newsstand public are, according to the L. ¢ 
Smith and Corona, nothing more than rock 
ribbed stationary obstinacy when compared 
to the merchandise tastes of the nation. 

It seems that when Corona announced 
their new Sterling Model typewriter they 
wanted to make its identity unique. They 
built 500 silver typewriters and placed them 
along with elaborate window displays with 
their best dealers. These silver typewriters 
were only meant as leaders and as attention- 
getters for the regular stock model Ster- 
ling Smith-Corona. The 500 silver type- 
writers were priced at $125 each, and the 
emphasis of sale was placed on the $65 
Corona. 

The $125 typewriters sold out in two 
weeks, the factory is working on new or- 
ders. Jewelers were pleased with the idea 
of adding silver typewriters to their dis- 
plays and the sale snowballed along. We 
trust that the typewriter people don’t work 
quite sharply as the publishers and that no 
gold, diamond, or platinum typewriters will 
flood the market. 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
panies all my life and I will help you get your 
song before audiences and into music stores with 
beautiful title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 
2733 McClurg Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 











HELPS TO RADIO WRITING 
Twenty-five invaluable aids to writing radio scripts 
that sell. Only one dollar brings you these practical 
tips prepared by experienced representatives of the radio 
field. end for your copy today! I will also furnish 
information about my criticism service which in- 
cludes a detailed analysis of the script 
and suggestions for further work that LUCILLE 
you may be qualified to do in this field! HECHT 
7467 Sheridan Road CHICAGO, ILLIONIS 
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BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


Roget’s Thesaurus. ........cccccccccccess $250 
Peter Mark Roget 

Standard Dictionary..............++. seoees BO 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Punctuation and Capitalization....... aemewe 35 
Frank Vizetell 

Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases........... 1.75 
Grenville Kleiser 

Ce rere rT Try rire rer 1.50 


Ambrose Bierce 
English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions 2.25 


ernald 
PLAYWRITING 

Writing for Vaudeville............ceeeeeeee 3.40 
Brett Page 

a ‘her DES dvanieneeenesuses eoee 3.50 

Edwin Krows 

The Art of Sound Pictures..... OC Ce Rew ee ee 2.50 

W. B. Pitkin & Marston 
SHORT STORY WRITING 

How to Write a Short Story..... pila ee tea wes 2.00 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Short Stories..... ioveeesens - 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Plot of the Short Story.......... beieao aisle’ 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story..............eeee% 1.00 
Chunn 

beter ay the Short Story.....c.ccceocs pamciend 2.25 

. Berg Esenwein 
sheet Ps 560 0'0'00444 604000060006 2.25 


Mary B. Orvis 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 
John Gallishaw 
Short Stories of H. G. Wells.........-.-+- 
Laments for the Living.........essceeeeeee 
Dorothy Parker 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 
Writimg ccccccccceccece $056066006006000 1 
Agnes Reeve 
FICTION WRITING 


5.00 


Writing Journalistic Features....... 6406000 3.00 
By Perley Reed 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing........-. 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Profit..........+sess+. 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing...........-- 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

How to Write Serial Fiction............... 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Technique of Fiction Writing.............. 1.75 
James Knapp Reeve 

This Fiction Business. ............-eeseee0% 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones 

Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........ 50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer..... 5.00 
Gallishaw 

PREPARING AND MARKETING poeeentaenveny + 

How to Prepare Manuscripts.............- 
Emma Gary Wallace 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 

The Writer’s Market...... cecccesoeoe ossee SOO 
A. M. Mathieu 

Reporting for Beginners.......... rrrrrrr 3.00 


Charles D. Macdougal 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send me postpaid the following books: 


ing books to its readers. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, 





After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the follow- 


All books selected make interesting 
reading and are authoritative. 


POETRY 

Bee Ge Vas 6 60.06 0 00 60cdesesceeces $2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters...........sceeccseees -75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary........ sosess BED 
J. Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted........ igvesentes 2.00 
Barbe 

PLOT CONSTRUCTION 

Art of Inventing Characters............+++: 2.50 
Georges Polti 

Plots and Personalities...........22s-se00% 1.75 

Universal Plot Catalogue........... oesbes - 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Elements of Plot Construction............. 50 
Richard K. Abbott 

Narrative Techmique....ccccecccccccccecece 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

MISCELLANEOUS 
ee sk 2 err 2.50 
H. K. Nixon 

Training Sor Amthereips so cccccccccevesces 6.00 
Kleiser 

Cartooning and Drawing.............e+e+s - 5.00 
Manuel Rosenberg 

English Novel..............- eocccccccccccse 300 


Ford Madox Ford 
Essentials in English Speech and Literature.. 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 


Anthology of English Prose............+++: 3.00 
Edited by Herbert Reed 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

The Writer’s Book.............+- cpeennees 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Technique of the Mystery Story............. 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Writing Novels to Sell.........eceeee0% ++. 2.50 
Laurence D'Orsa 

The Business of _— 9 e000 eee covcecvces ++ 2.00 
Fred Ziv 

Making Laughs Pay...........- oecceseceene 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing..........-.e++e+8 4.00 
E. Brenneche 

Free Lancing for Forty Magazines........ eo. 2.60 
Edward Mott Woelley 

Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 

Juvenile Story Writing...........ceseeeeee% 2.10 
Robinson 

The Magasine Article... .o.ccccccosccceccces 3.00 
Crawford 

Wetting for Prelit...ccccccceose ery oe 3.00 
Donald Wilhelm 

Writer’s Question and Answer Manual....... 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 

Landing the Editors’ Checks..............+- 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Writing Advertioing ..cccccccccccccccceses 3.50 
James D. Woolf 

Writing for Real Money........-...eeeee0% 1.60 
Edward Mott Woolley 

How to Write for Radio.............. jrnwaw 3.00 


Seymour & Martin 


Ohio 
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FTER seeing the contributions pass- 
ing through Grit’s editorial depart- 
ment, I agree with WriTER’s DiGEst 

that a fault of many writers is failure to 
“slant” their stories or articles. Grit is 
aimed at small-town readers, and conse- 
quently its contents must cater to their 
tastes. But in every mail unsuitable manu- 
scripts arrive. Grit buys a wide variety of 
material, but of every story, article, and pic- 
ture published, we want to say: 


size. 


WritTeER’s DIGEST 


related. 
types preferred. 


will give offense to such a person, be it man, photographs. 
woman, or child.” in each issue is filled with photographs. 


WHAT GRIT BUYS With its combination of some character- 
By the State Editor, Grit, istics 

Williamsport, Pa. Grit is a unique weekly publication. 
national edition is published in newspaper 
With this is included a supplement 
containing short stories. 


both a newspaper and magazine, 


The 


In short stories, sex should have no place. 
Grit wants a large percentage of its stories 
to have a dominating love interest. 
far as Grit is concerned love and sex are not 
Westerns and mysteries are the 
Short shorts between 1,000 
and 1,500 are welcome, and no story should 
be longer than 5,000 words. 

“It will be entertaining or instructive for Contributors of everything except short 
the citizen of a town of 5,000, and it never stories must remember the importance of 
About one-fifth of the space 


But as 
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A few of our clients’ stories which appeared 
during April, 1932. 
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Perley Hughes 
































IN SPITE OF DEPRESSION 


= AND the tremendous competition in the 

fiction market, my active clients con- 
tinue to sell. Particularly during 
these times do they find professional 
guidance to be indispensable. 


BECAUSE 

—they are kept working for active markets. 

—they have advance knowledge of imme- 
diate editorial needs and “hot market 
tips.” 

—they are helped to whip their stories into 
the most effective form through vigorous, 
constructive criticism, revision and re- 
plot suggestions. 


You CAN’T AFFORD TO GUESS 


This cooperation of an active, editorially 
recognized agency is av ailable to you. 
It shows you how to apply efficient busi- 
ness methods to writing. It will point 
out your mistakes and explain to you 
just what is demanded by the markets 
you try to reach. It will coach you in 
modern fiction technique and its practical 
application. 
The reading fee of 50c per thousand 
words, a minimum of $2.00 on any sin- 
gle manuscript, is negligible if you 
balance it against the wasted time, effort 
and postage of haphazard production and 
promiscuous manuscript submission. And 
just as soon as we reach a $1000 quota 
of sales for a client, all charges except 
the regular agency commission of 10% 
on American, and 15% on foreign sales, 
are dropped. 
Send in one or several manuscripts and I 
will render a report on their sales possibili- 
ties, and undertake their negotiation if likely 
to sell; or, if it is necessary to return them, 
I will give you a complete criticism. And in 
either case will be included pertinent, prac- 
tical advice regarding future production. 
(More complete information will be mailed 
at your request.) 


AUGUST LENNIGER, Literary Agent, “Xgw'vonk, N.Y. 
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Hence, an article without illustrations is sel- 
dom accepted. 

Stories of success are one of Grit’s great- 
est needs. These should tell of a man or 
woman’s rise from obscurity to a position 
of importance. The subjects need not be 
nationally prominent. Such an article should 
be about a thousand words long, and accom- 
panied by a portrait of the subject. 

Feature articles of the magazine type also 
are used. Topics may be of a wide range, 
history only being excepted. Articles cen- 
tered around some holiday are doubly wel- 
come. For instance, each year an article is 
published on Thanksgiving. Last year a de- 
scription of Plymouth as it is today was 
given. These articles should be about 1,500 
words long with six to twelve pictures. 
Similar articles of from 350 to 1,000 words, 
with three or four pictures, also are used. 


Much material is bought for the Odd, 
Strange, and Curious page. This is of the 
type used in “Believe It or Not.” The odd- 
ity or freak should be depicted in one or two 
photographs and the story told in from 100 
to 300 words. Pictures and stories of ani- 
mal, vegetable, and other freaks, and illus- 
trated articles on strange practices, customs, 
and occupations, are all welcome. 

For persons who write short illustrated 
articles of interest to children and women in 
the home, Grit also offers a market. Almost 
anything pertaining to the home and cook- 
ing is acceptable. How-to-make articles are 
used on the children’s page. 

For its state editions, Grit buys many pic- 
tures and short news articles of the activi- 
ties of Pennsylvanians. Pictures of any news 
happening in Pennsylvania may be accepted. 
Good feature stories concerning something 
in Pennsylvania, if accompanied by several 
pictures and not more than 500 words long, 
are desired. 





COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revis- 
ing and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or 
may fully collaborate with you for $1 cash plus 
half of the proceeds when the storyis sold. James 
Nepthali Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Wauat “Grit” Buys 
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SAPP PAPA LP LP PPD PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPL 
IF YOU DESIRE THE SERVICES OF A 
LIVE-WIRE NEW YORK AGENT.-.--send 
for my folder, “Service for Writers,” and 
learn of the sales I have made and am con- 
stantly making for my clients. One writer 
was the author of a weekly newspaper col- 
umn in a small community newspaper. He 
desired to syndicate it, but didn’t know how. 
Through me, he got in contact with a Cin- 
cinnati syndicate, and his column will bring 
him profits in neat figures in the future. An- 
other writer with a long record of sales—an 
experienced professional—found herself in a 
disheartening slump, and was unable to sell a 
line. I sold more than eight stories for her 
as soon as she came to me for help. 

I am a practical writer of my own fiction, 
and sell it regularly. You can find my pub- 
lished stories on the newsstands every month 
in various magazines. 

I have written four books from practical 
experience as author, agent and critic: “How 
to Write a Short, Short Story,” “How to 
Write a Modern Confession Story” (did you 
ever try for Macfadden’s $10.000 monthly 
prizes?) “How to Write a Gangster-Rack- 
eteer Story” and “Writing the Modern Sex 
Story.” You can have all four books, post- 
paid, for $2.00. 

JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P. O. Box 10, Station R 


Authors’ Agent 
New York City 


PRP PPP LPP PLP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 
GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS greatly enhance the sales possi- 
bilities of your stories or articles. Our course in Jour- 
nalistic Photography will enable you to earn a splendid 
income with your camera right where you live, taking 
photographs for newspapers and magazines. A fascinating 
money-making spare time occupation easily learned at home. 
Possible to earn full price of course while learning. Write 
today for Free Book. 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 7 

10 West 33rd Street New York City 





AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements. Hammer- 
mill Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 50c per 1,000 words; books, 45c; poems, 
ic per line. FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, 


if requested. 
yalinns RENA VAN CISE 
3531 LaSalle Ave. Youngstown, Ohio 








COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 
30c a thousand words, without corrections. With 
grammatical corrections, 40c a thousand words. Carbon 
copy included. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jokes and 
poems one-half cent a line. 


MINNIE L. BATES 


&. d..&. Fayetteville, N. Y. 











THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 


We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
plays, and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 
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We Have Just Sold 
SIX STORIES 


to the 
HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


This is the best evidence in the world that producers 
WILL BUY if the story is in line with their require- 
ments and is submitted thru an accredited agent. 


Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are 
they paying outrageous prices for published novels and 
stage plays. Producers are turning more and more to 
the ORIGINAL STORY written directly for the TALK- 
ING SCREEN. 


Independent producing companies, recognizing the theatre 
need for cheaper productions, are stronger and more 
numerous than ever. With an assured outlet for their 
product they represent an enhanced and ideal market 
for the original story. 


From the standpoint of the producer it makes no differ- 
ence whether you are KNOWN or UNKNOWN-—as long 
as the agent can guarantee Authorship. THE STORY 
IS THE THING! The only thing that counts, and 
never before has the demand for suitable stories been 
as great as it is NOW 


The opportunity is here for you—TODAY. Located on 
the ground here in Hollywood, in the center of TAL K- 
ING PICTURE production, we are in a natural posi- 
tion to render a Practical and worthwhile service. Bear 
in mind that it is in HOLLYWOOD where all stories 
are passed on and bought—not in New York. 


Stories will be accepted by us in any form for FREE 
READING and REPORT. Our U. S. COPYRIGHT 
SERVICE provides protection before a manuscript is 
submitted to the Studios, and is offered only if the 
story is acceptable by us for representation. 


Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits 
the author’s detailed manuscript to those producers whose 
current requirements call for that particular type of 
story. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly practical 
and efficient service. Send TODAY for our FREE 
BOOKLET describing in detail the opportunities as 
they exist TODAY—No cost or obligation, of course. 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 


518 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, California 





SEND IN AT ONCE 


Your STORIES, POEMS or MSS. of any kind. Take 
advantage of my special rates for revising, criticising 
or just typing. Prose or poetry composed. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 
No. 1 Edge Bldg. Columbus, Ga. 








MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED 
FOR THE EDITOR’S EYE 
50 cents per 1,000 words. 10 per cent discount over 
20,000 words. One carbon copy free. Clean, black, 
standard sized type on good bond paper, in a cover 
that will last. Corrections in grammar, punctuation, 
spelling optional. Final results will please you. 


WILLIAM L. CHESTER 
555 W. 174th Street, New York City. 
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THE DETECTIVE IN FICTION 
(Continued from paae 38) 


ripples die away, and the surface is again 
unbroken. You would say that there is no 
trace left. But each ripple of the water 
stirred in passing, ever so slightly, the sand 
and mud of the banks; each ripple left its 
own mark, as a crime does, and by those 
tiniest of marks we identify the exact pas- 
sage of the stone.” 

Had that remark been made by a de- 
tective of fiction, we should have regarded 
it as ingenious, but hardly sound. And 
yet this little bearded Frenchman, peering 
over his spectacles in the mysterious depth 
of his laboratory, made of it a working 
theory out of which terrifying marvels took 
form. That if you will, is romance. It 
is not bounded by probability, as the fiction- 
writers are, because it constitutes the glor- 
ious, mad romance of fact. 

I am inclined to think that these detective- 
exploits are one of the few branches of ro- 
mance left to us. If you read some of 
these strange and eerie crimes, you will feel 
that sense of awe and terror of which I 
have spoken as the chief requisite of fiction. 
Crime is sordid, yes—like birth and money 
and fundamental things. But in the magical 
ingenuity by which the brain of man re- 
solves it, we penetrate a world of romance 
not far from the Arabian Nights. 

The children know it. The children love 
ghost stories, and pirate stories, and tales 
of the goblin who lives under the stairs. 
And detective stories are only fairy-stories 
for those who have grown up. There comes 
a time, in our electric-lit world, when we 
want to step out of our familiar door—out 
into a mysterious street where a mail-box 
becomes a dragon, and men wear the mon- 
strous shapes of a masquerade. If the mys- 
tery story gives us this, it is startling to 
reflect that the mystery story is not so 
strange or so incredible as these real 
streets of our familiar world. In marvel- 
ing at fiction, we shall be taught a secret 
which in this age of sophistication we have 
nearly forgotten—I mean that we shall be 
taught the old secret, the great secret; to 
marvel at the truth. 
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~The Writer's Market 


Book Publishers 


M. Barrows & Company, 30 Huntington Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass. “We specialize in books on 
Home Economics and Nursing.” 





Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 275 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. W. F. Gregory, Man- 
ager. “We are ready to examine book-length 
manuscripts at any time. We try to report within 
three weeks, and pay according to mutually satis- 
factory contracts.” 


Class 


American Banker, Inc., 32 Stone Street, New 
York City. W .C. Woolfson, News Editor. Is- 
sued daily; 5c a copy; $12 a year. “We are 
still on the lookout for correspondents in several 
of the State capitols. We expect from our cor- 
respondents news stories, pictures, and personal 
items. We also expect, at least once in every two 
weeks, a story dealing with some salient banking 
event, problem, interview with a local banker in 
regard to conditions, bank operation innovation, 
advertising or direct mail selling stunt story. We 
are particularly anxious to get the news, get all 
the news while it is news. We print only news 
of banks and banking institutions. We are not 
interested, unless they are specifically requested, 
in stories on building and loan associations, clear- 
ing house figures, stock quotations, or new bend 
or stock issues (except those of banks). Cor- 
respondents are paid at the rate of 10c a column 
inch for stories, and $1 each for pictures, mats, 
or cuts, unless other specific arrangements are 
made. If more detailed information is desired, 
write us for Instructions to Correspondents of 
the American Banker.” 

American Journal of Nursing, 450 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. Mary M. Roberts, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3 a year. “We 
use only technical articles on nursing or of inter- 
est to nurses. Most of our material is prepared 
for us on assignment.” 





Motive Power, 865 Daily News Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. A. R. Harper, Editor. Issued monthly; 
$2 a year. “We want technical and semi-tech- 
nical articles on portable equipment, applications 
of portable power, in general any articles that 
would interest the user, designer, manufacturer, 
or dealer of portable powered equipment. We 
are not interested in the automotive, marine, or 
aviation end. Length of articles from 3000 words 
up, with illustrations. We do not use poetry. We 


Writer’s MARKET 








Our Editor has SOLD 
WRITERS! his own fiction and most 

every other sort of lit- 
erary material for many years. Get expert, 
PRACTICAL, dependable criticism or revi- 
sion of your manuscripts. We now want 
manuscripts for marketing. We are in 
DIRECT touch with leading New York 
editors, who know of us favorably, besides 
the general markets. We publish non-fiction 
books on royalty. Send for our complete 
FREE list of our own books or productions. 
Or get our FREE, 46-page book, ‘‘Getting 
Into Print,’’ which fully describes the several 
departments of our business, before mailing 
your manuscripts. We have a short story 
writing course on the market since 1916. 
We typewrite authors’ manuscripts. Our 
“IDEAS MAGAZINE” is published for 
writers, inventors, artists, and others of a cre- 
ative trend of mind. Sample copy 10 cents. 


Advance Publishing Company 


Post Office Box 27, Station C 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Established 1911 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed Accurately, Neatly, Promptly To Conform 
to Editorial Requirements. 50c Thousand Words— 
One Carbon Copy. EFFICIENT, INTELLIGENT 
COOPERATION. 

VIRGINIA DEGRAW 


P. O. Box 746 Binghamton, N. Y. 





TYPING 


Send me your manuscripts for prompt, efficient, de- 
pendable service. 25c per thousand words. lc _ per 
line for poetry. One carbon copy. Mailed flat. Cor- 
rections in spelling. Market suggestions if requested. 
Let me hear from you. 

IRENE A. BARNES 
512 E. Central Wichita, Kansas 








One Hundred Best Novels Condensed 
Now you can have the master works of all literature 
in one handsome volume! Full library edition of 
over 1,000 pages! Good paper, attractive binding, 
large, legible type—these are features that give a 
splendid setting to these hundred great masterpieces 
ot the world’s literature. $2.00 per copy. Be sure to 
order your copy today! 

JOHN MATTHEW SZIKSNIS 

Dept. WD3, 3432 Ligonier St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

















Yes Sir! I'll Follow Copy! 


copy free. 
Box 551, 





Even if it flies out the window 


But if you ask me to, I'll do more than ‘‘just follow copy.” 
mar, punctuation, sentence structure on all scripts I type for you at 50c a thousand words. Carbon 
For straight typing, 40c a thousand words. 


Bohan Typing Service 


I make corrections in spelling, gram- 
Carbon free. Experienced, skillful work. 


Carrizo Springs, Texas 
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WriTEr’s DIGEST 





CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE 


If YOU are writing—short stories, novels, articles, 
verse—let us help you to perfect your work—and to 
SELL it. Ours is the oldest Service for Writers. 
More than 25 years of continuous operation. We do 
not tell “Fairy Stories’ to our correspondents but 
endeavor to give them honest help. Recent letters say 
(names and addresses on request): “I have shopped 
about for criticism quite a bit, and it is your due to say 
that NOWHERE is there a service so conscientious 
and painstaking as yours.” And this: ‘‘At the time I sent 
my previous story to you I sent others to other places. Your 
criticism was more constructive and valuable than any 
other.” REASONABLE CHARGES. Explanatory circulars 
and lists of standard text-books on request 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors 
Dept. D, Franklin, Ohio 








Authors’ Manuscripts neatly, accurately typed. 
Rate, 50 cents per thousand words with carbon 
copy. Prompt, intelligent service. 


WILSON L. GLOVER 


Box 43, Southold, N. Y. 








Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 4Uc per 1.000 words: poetry, Ic per line 
Minor corrections. carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madetlia Street, Spokane, Washington 








PLEASING TYPING 


is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carben copy. 
Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, lc the line. 
THE ESCRITCIRE 


Bex 735, Center Point, Texas 








I HELP YOU WRITE TO SELL. Criticism up to 
1500 words. I tell you what to do and where to mar- 
ket. Beginners started on right road. Complete literary 
service. One charge only: $1.00 first 1000 words, 25c 
each additional 1000. 48-hour service. Send MSS. and 
remittance today and succeed with me. 


DON H. WIMMER, Literary Critic 
1512 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





—TYPISTS WANTED! — 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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report as soon as possible, and pay $10 per 
printed page, on publication.” 





Park Avenue Social Review, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Edward B. Lockwood, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; privileged to Park 
Avenue residents at hotel newsstands. “We want 
articles of diversified and cultural interest, about 
1500 words in length; travel stories or articles, 
1500 words; pictures to accompany all travel ar- 
ticles. Also short stories, 1000 to 2500 words. 
We want photographs of social notables only. 
We do not use poetry. We report within two 
weeks, and pay according to value of the article.” 





Penac, Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. A. Kelly, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2 a year. “We want fiction, chiefly with 
a sporting angle, and surprise endings, from 1000 
to 1500 words in length. We also want humorous 
fiction, with a sporting angle, 1000 to 1500 words. 
Also articles on odd phases of sport and athletics, 
We pay $1 each for photographs accompanying 
articles. We do not use poetry. We report as 
soon as possible, and pay 1%c a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 





The Step Ladder, 1223 East 53rd St., Chicago, 
Ill. Flora Warren Seymour, Editor. Issued 
monthly (except July and August); 20c a copy; 
$2 a year. Organ of The Order of Bookfellows. 
“We are now publishing 16 pages of poetry 
monthly, the other 16 pages being devoted to 
Bookfellow matter. We do not pay for contri- 
butions, but have an annual $100 poetry prize.” 





Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Lowell Fillmore, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We want articles from 
1200 to 2000 words in length. Writers should be 
familiar with the Unity teachings before attempt- 
ing to write for Weekly Unity. We do not use 
photographs. We want poetry not over twenty 
lines in length. We report within two weeks, and 
pay lc a word and up on acceptance.” 





General, Literary, and Fiction 

The American-Scandinavian Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. Hanna Astrup Lar- 
sen, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3 a 
year. “We want articles dealing with Scandi- 
navian topics and pictures from the Scandinavian 
countries; stories dealing with Scandinavian life. 
Manuscripts must not be over 4000 words in 
length. We use a limited amout of poetry. We 
report within two weeks, and pay on publication.” 





Battle Aces, 205 East 42nd St., New York City. 
Harry Steeger, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2 a year. “We want short stories around 
5000 or 6000 words in length, and novelets around 
15,000 words. Also fast-moving yarns with orig- 
inal plots; heavy conflict necessary. All Western 
front. We report within two weeks, and pay lc 
and up on acceptance.” 





College Humor, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill. H. N. Swanson, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3 a year. “We want first short 
stories, 3000 to 6000 words in length; good short 
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stories, average length, appealing to young audi- 
ence; good sport articles; two line jokes, humor- 
ous skits, epigrams; genuinely funny cartoons; 
anything good in the line of humor; novelets; 
articles appealing to college people—usually con- 
troversial; articles on prominent college char- 
acters, such as presidents, etc.; unusual collegiate 
photographs; light verse with ironic tone—not 
much serious verse. We report within two 
weeks. We have no set rate for payment of 
material accepted.” 

Better Homes and Gardens,* 1714 Locust Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Elmer T. Peterson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10 cents a copy; 60 cents a year. 
“We want interesting articles containing prac- 
tical information of immediate value to home- 
makers and home gardeners. We use photo- 
graphs when related to the article. We do not 
use poetry. We report as soon as possible, and 
pay on acceptance.” 

(Continued on page 56) 








Book Review 

VALIANT commentary on Amer- 
A ican popular literature at its very best 

is offered to the mature thinking 
writer in Ray Long’s new collection of short 
stories, “Twenty Short Stories in Ray 
Long’s 20 Years as An Editor,” published 
by Ray Long and Richard Smith, New 
York. 

Ray Long is in our opinion the best edi- 
tor in these United States. The way he 
chases all over this continent and part of 
Europe after writers whom he believes have 
ability will warm the heart of any free 
lance. 

Long unconsciously shows himself to be 
what any crackerjack editor really is: a 
chaser after literary talent, and a marvelous 
judge of the kind of literature literate 
Americans will pay to read. If for no other 
reason than wish-fulfillment we wish every 
writer would read this book and picture for 
himself the $100,000 a year Ray Long en- 
thusiastically dashing out of his office for a 
thousand mile trip after someone whom he 
believes can produce entertaining fiction. 

When a man of Long’s eminence, position, 
and wealth himself goes running after writ- 
ers instead of coolly beckoning the writer 
to come to him, no writer can dare question 
the paucity of good fiction. 

There simply aren’t enough good stories 
to go round. That’s why Hearst paid Long 
a fabulous salary to scour the world for 


WrRITER’S MARKET 





Experience — Sincerity 


Let an editor, writer and critic of long experience 
criticize your stories, analyze your style, put you 
on the right track. I am critic for many noted 
authors. 

Indorsed by such famous writers as Jim Tully, 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, William Dudley Pelley, 
H. Bedford-Jones, W. C. Tuttle, Frederick J. Jack- 
son, Louis Weadock, J. Lane Linklater, Doris M. 
Stead, Lemuel De Bra, George Allan England. Carl 
Clausen, William Wallace Cook, Marshal South, 
Hapsburg Liebe, Hugh B. Cave and many others. 

New York sales representative. 

Fee, with manuscript: $1 per 1000 words; mini- 
mum fee, $3.00. 


HUBERT LA DUE 


Consulting Literary Critic 
YUCAIPA, CALIFORNIA 








UNIVERSITY GRADE 


Typing and Revision, stories and articles, by Uni- 
versity experienced writers. Revision ready for editor, 
15c per 100 words. Hygrade correct typing, 50c per 
1000 words. Special rates for long work or collabora- 
tion. Please enclose check or money order with mss. 


BROOKLYN WRITERS’ BUREAU 
2121 W. 11th St., Brooklyn, New York 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly and correctly to meet the require- 
ments of the editor. 40c per thousand words, 
1c per line for poetry, 1 carbon copy. 

GOLDIE ANN HYNES 
36% Steele Ave., Dayton, Ohio 








PERFECT TYPING 


Technically perfect manuscripts demand attention. I 
will prepare your manuscript according to current 
editorial needs. 30c per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 
with minor corrections and extra first page free. 
Special rates for longer manuscripts. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 


Venice, Ohio 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed promptly and correctly to mect 
editorial requirements. One carbon copy. Minor cor- 


rections, Rates: 50c per thousand - - - poetry 2c a line. 
M. M. HURLBUT 
150 E. Second Street Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 














10%—Marketing Service—10% 
AUTHOR over 130 stories); AGENT, CRITIC 
markets, gives FREE REVISION on and criti- 
cizes stories. Collaboration considered—50-50. 
Every story entitled to above services if suitable. 
10% charged on sales. Advance fee—$1 per 
MS. up to 3,000 words; 30c per 1,000 if 
longer, and postage -—- FULLY REFUNDED 
on salable work! Try this! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 


Box WD-148, Dante, Virginia 
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WRITERS WANTED 


Ambitious persons to train for Humor, 
Column or Syndicate work. Will Rogers 
earns $150,000 yearly. Odd McIntyre $100,- 
000. Walter Winchell more than $75,000. 
Heywood Broun $50,000. Why not YOU? 
Send name and address for free sample les- 
son and valuable information about the 
RIGHT way to get started in syndicate work. 


JACK W. PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AUTHORS 


MEET YOUR EDITOR HALF WAY 
Double Spaced Typing—40 cents per thousand words. 
Carbon Copy Free and Minor Corrections. 

Market Suggestions. Fee with Mss. 
Mail Money Order only to Avoid Trouble. 


Cc. JONIS, 15 Stonehinge Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 





Manuscripts Expertly Typed 


Corrections in spelling and punctuation 
50c per 1000 words. 
One carbon copy. 


F. GILBERT, Rio, Wisconsin 





TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


Beautiful work done promptly, on good quality bond. 
Thirty Cents Per 1000 Words. Includes corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, etc. Carbon and extra first page 
free. Mailed flat. Market suggestions if requested. 
Special rates on books. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
WAYNESBURG, OHIO 





MAY I HELP YOU? 


Young Englishwoman, widely travelled (contributor to 
British | American magazines), gives friendly, con- 
structive criticism. Send Mss. with 50c per 1000 words 
to my present address: 


Nora Hammersley-Heenan, “Dreamy Draw, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


” 





AHEAD TO SUCCESS 

with my typing service, which includes 

minor revision. 50c per thousand words. 
Special rates on bock features. Poetry and songs, 2c 
per line. I also offer criticism at reasonable rates. 
Sample of typing work and further details sent gladly 
upon request. Write for them! 


JOHN M. SZIKSNIS 
3432 Ligonier St., Dept. W.D. 1, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


Beautiful Type, Remington Portable 
Artistic appearance, style rules, editors’ needs, care- 
ful mailing, Extra first and last pages; carbon copy. 
Fifty cents 1,000 words; poems, 2c per line; mini- 
mum, 50c. MSS. for contests a specialty. Columns 
mimeographed for syndicating. 


VIVIAN L. RAYNOR, 34 Orange St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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writers that could produce. Commercially, 
Ray Long is probably the best editor that 
ever shivered in a paroxysm of delight over 
a new found literary genius. He built up 
Cosmopolitan to a point at which most 
Americans who have any buying power 
worth bothering about read his magazine 
faithfully. In the publishing business, of 
course, an editor can do no more. 

He induced a million and a half people 
to pay 35c a month for the privilege of 
reading the stories he selected. Many a time 
he paid into five figures for a single story 
and through his encouragement alone a 
dozen writers are today wealthy and famous. 

Publishers know him as this country’s 
best editor. The so-called better third of 
our reading public have acclaimed his tastes 
over and over again....now let us see if 
any of the stories in the twenty he has se- 
lected as the best in his twenty years of 
editing are worthy of a place in the library 
of a man who loves literature. 

Curiously there are four stories that actu- 
ally are fine....and I personally wager 
that Ray Long picked them more to satisfy 
his personal tastes than to please his 
readers. 

Alongside the magnificent simplicity of 
Hemingway’s prize fighter story (this is the 
story that Long rejected for Cosmopolitan 
and which was later accepted by the Atlantic 
Monthly, the stark knife-edged realism of 
Stallings, the smart, subtle character paint- 
ing and quality writing of Edna Ferber, and 
the brilliant flashy cynicism of Dorothy 
Parker, the other Great Box Office Names 
in Mr. Long’s book seem strangely shrunk- 
en by comparison. And the remaining 
authors run the gamut of almost every 
famous name in popular literature from 
Royal Brown to Zona Gale. 


Of these stories, one especially appealed 
to me because it is about dogs and I like 
dogs. It is Albert Payson Terhune’s finest 
story, “The Day of Battle,’ in which Lad, 
a gallant thoroughbred collie, now well 
along in years, is attacked by his youthful 
son Wolf and another dog Rex. I believe 
the thing that lifts this dog story into good 
dramatic fiction is that rumbling through 
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every sentence in it is Mr. Terhune’s love, 
respect, and understanding of his subject. 
j 


this book for several reasons. The four 

classic stories (I use the word “classic” 
for characterizing a story that cannot be 
appreciated by anyone without intelligence 
as well as for a story that relies for part 
of its strength on the reader’s appreciation 
of the author’s various subtleties, each one 
of which calls upon education, knowledge, 
human understanding or an intuitive under- 
standing of psychology) are worth owning 
for themselves alone. 


| T appears to us that writers should read 


But much more important, these four stor- 
ies set off the rest of the book, showing 
exactly the kind of stories a slick paper 
magazine wants to buy. For every one 
“Vale of Tears” written by Lawrence Stall- 
ings, there are a hundred “Sons of Calvin 
Fairfield” by Royal Brown. 


One gets the feeling that Long bought 
classic stories occasionally, more to lift pur- 
posely the literary standard of Cosmopolitan 
than to appease his readers. 


Never was a Ruth Suckow story in 
Harper’s or a George Milburn story in The 
American Mercury more definitely set apart 
as belonging to the quality group than by 
most of the stories in this book. 


It is exactly what it represents itself to 
be: The best example of fiction in the var- 
ious slicks that Ray Long edited; and that 
practically means the best example of stor- 
ies published by any slick paper magazine, 
for most editors won’t average four classic 
stories in twenty years. 


Incidentally many an anthologist ruins his 
book as Dorothy Brewster does in her book 
“Modern Short Stories” by dull, pedantic, 
uninspired remarks prefacing each story. 
Long is a good writer and his short breezy 
prefaces make entertaining reading, doubly 
so to the writer. The book is in large type, 
very well bound, and is physically attract- 
ive; a unique thing in anthologies. For the 
intelligent writer, it’s a grand buy; for the 
writer who reads but doesn’t see; it’s just 
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Analysis Test 
of Your Writing Ability 





HIS interesting test may lead to your own 
self-discovery ... as it has for so many 
others . . . revealing things you never 

suspected about yourself, your writing style, 
your ability to see things as they are, to 
understand human motives, to ‘“‘sense’’ situ- 
ations, and other writing qualifications. 
Without obligation, you will receive an ex- 
pert’s frank opinion on your test. Write 
for it today. 

If you have ever wanted to or tried to 
write .. . if you have ever felt the urge to 
express your ideas, dreams, hopes, convictions 
or experiences . . . if you have any potential 
writing abiilty at all, you can develop it into 
a medium of self-expression and a money- 
making asset, in the shortest possible time 
through the 


Richard Burton Course in 
Creative Writing 


This complete, practical, up- 
to-date course brings you the 
fullness and richness of Dr. 
Richard Burton’s wide experi- 
ence as a noted teacher (in lead- 
ing universities), editor, critic, 
lecturer and author. It offers 
you a real opportunity for self- 
development under Dr. Burton’s 
stimulating leadership . . . the 
quality of instruction you get 
at the leading universities. It 
is clear, direct and easy to un- 
derstand—with individual criti- 
cism of each lesson. 

A Valuable Library of short-story Masterpieces 
is included with the course. You also receive com- | 














Der. Burton 


plete personal criticism of six of your short stories. 


The Success of Burton School Students 


is proof of the value of this training, “the finest 
and tnost thorough training in writing that I have 
ever seen offered. It covers every aspect of author- 
ship’ . . . as a famous writer described this course. 
It will inspire and guide you in making the most of 
your possibilities and opportunities in writing. 

Send for Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test. It may 
mean a turning point in your life ... the beginning 
of an interesting career for you. 








RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
6022 Burton Blidg., 9-11 Main St., N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me without obligation, your Free 
Analysis Test and information about the Richard 
Burton Course in Creative Writing. 
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another story book. 
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NOVELETTES WANTED 


Novelettes wanted divided in regular five to fifteen 

hundred word installments with high carry-over in- 

terest. Rates depend on quality. Sixty-day manu- 

script return. 

APPLETON HOLT ADVERTISING CO. 
c/o Guy Barker, Jr. 

219 University Ave., Palo Alto, California 











A GIFT FOR YOU 


nd $2 for year’s —— to agg i 
POETS: GRAPH (monthly, 25c copy), receive FRE 
copy of SIGNS AND M ARKE RS, Road WB ann 
tion for Hitch-hikers Along the Literary Highway, including 500 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, regular $1. John Richard More- 

d s : ‘This book is worth five dollars to anyone who is 
serious sending out work.’’ Poetry Book Contest now open 
List of $200 cash prizes and other valual Ye information sent on 
receipt of stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Formerly Kaleidoscope) : 
702 North Vernon Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 











48-HOUR TYPING SERVICE 
Beautiful Elite Type 

technically perfect. First copy on 

carbon free. Extra first and 

punctuation and gram- 

Rates on 


Neat, accurate, and 
Hammermill 20-pound bond; 
last sheets. Corrections in ‘spelling, 
mar. Careful mailing. Fifty cents 1000 words. 
20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. 


NORMA E. ROSE 
6913 W. National Ave., WEST ALLIS, WISC. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 

Bond. Corrections 
Prose, 35¢ per 1000 
extra first 


Neatly, promptly on Hammermill 
in spelling, punctuation if desired. 
words. Poetry, lc per line. One carbon, 
and last pages. Pica type. Mailed flat. 


KEITH S. PHILLIPS 
3249 N. Carlisle Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 








DEPRESSION PRICES 


25¢ per 
revision, 


will continue through June and July. 
1000 words. Typing, grammatical 
criticism. Market suggestions free. 


AUTHOR’S HELPER 


(Established 1920) IRON RIVER, WIS. 








PERFECT TYPING! 


I will type your manuscripts accurately, 
and promptly at 50c per thousand words. 
carbon copy. 


ELEANORE PAUL 


2564 So. Clement Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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LET ME HELP YOU 


Rejection slips lower your morale. 


Put your work in the hands of a reliable agent who 
knows current market requirements. 


I am selling for others. Let me see what I can 


do for you. 


Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, Mencken, John 
Farrar, and twenty other famous editors and publishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE WRITERS MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 

Complete Detective Novel, 350 Hudson Street, 
New York City. V. Michaciens, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We want 
short fiction from 1000 words up to 8000 words 
and novels from 49,000 to 75,000 words. These 
must have a detective, secret service, intelligent 
service, or investigator’s angle. We can also use 
some short fillers, up to 600 words.” 


Art, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Henry McBride, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
Tic a copy; $7.50 a year. “We want articles 
from one to two thousand words in length, deal- 
ing with well-known or especially interesting art- 
ists or manifestations of art—painting, architec- 
ture, ideographic, and applied arts. Authors 
planning an article involving much work do well 
to write and tell us about it before hand. Except 
from known authorities we much prefer factual 
and anecdotal to abstract critical articies Our 
articles are almost invariably illustrated, usually 
with photographs furnished by the author. We 
want pictures of paintings, prints, sculptures, etc. 
We report as soon as possible, and pay 2c a 
word, 45 days after publication.” 


Creative 


The Farmer’s Wife, 55-79 East Tenth Street, 

Paul, Minn. F. W. Beckman, Managing Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a year; $1 for five 
years. “We are usually in the market for fiction, 
short verse, and occasional special articles that 
would likely be of interest to farm women. How- 
ever, at this time we are supplied with manu- 
scripts, and our purchases will be restricted for 
the remainder of the year. We use photographs 
to illustrate special articles. We report within 


two weeks, and pay a minimum of Ic a word 
on acceptance.” 

Gang World, 205 East 42nd St., New York 
City. J. Mithofer, Editor. Issued monthly; 2c 


a copy; $2 a year. “We want shorts from 3006 
to 7500 words in length; novelets up to 15,000 
words. Stories must have a lot of excitement and 
use fiction—reprints of stories that will live. We 
report within two weeks, and pay Ic a word and 
up on acceptance.” 

The Golden Book Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Mrs. Frederica P. Field, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We 
use fiction—reprints of stories that will livt. We 


pay according to merit, on acceptance.” 





Ni orth American Review, 9 East 37th St., New 
York City. William rede DeWitt, Managing 
Ec ditor. Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $44 year. 


“We want authoritative articles on various as- 
pects of present-day American life, between three 
and four thousand words in length; unstereo- 
typed short stories. We do not use photographs. 
Occasionally we use some poetry. We report 
within three weeks.” 


Popular Fiction Magazine, 537 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Samuel Bierman, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
want short stories up to 8000 words in length. 
We report within two weeks, and pay lc a word 
on publication.” 
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ILL and Mamie don't know much, and 

don’t give a particular damn about it 
either. Bill’s out getting a Palm Beach 
tan over the week end, and Mamie’s in a 
fearful sweat between keeping the sun off 
her neck, Bill at a distance, and the shore 
within sight. 


Neither of them has very much sense and 
both are peevishly suspicious about any one 
that has. They have both been through 
grade school and made a methodical stab at 
high school. 


They respond promptly to such proven 
stimuli as Hearst, Ivy Lee, or Macfadden 
hand out with facility. Neither has ever 
entertained an original thought. and both 
look on a poet or an artist as something 
of a “nut.” 


Between the two, they support most of 
the large circulation magazines as well as a 
number of the pulps. They read few books 
except the popular trivialis of the day. The 
only time a classic enters their respective 
homes is when a super-salesman sells them 
the Harvard Classics or the World Best Short 
Stories at $5 down, and $10 a month. 


Both are truculently narrow-minded and, 
like the doves of the English folk tale, will 
pick to pieces any member of their society 
who attempts to “‘show off.”’ 


Equally truculent men have propaganda-ed 
them into brutal trade wars, all sorts of class 
credos, and Eat a Bean a Week campaigns. 


They both regard themselves as being 
smart, shrewd judges of men, merchandise, 
and, until October, 1929, common stock. 


They read, when they do, generally be- 
cause they have been high-pressured into 
magazine buying by ridiculously low maga- 
zine prices and for escape from nagging 
bosses irritable moods, and nothing-else-to-do. 
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‘They make the money that you and I strive 
to wrest from them one way or another. 
The editor who understands their psychology 
is the master mind who sits behind a carved 
desk and buys scripts for ten cents a word. 
The writer who understands their psychology 
may have his sophisticated brain storm at 
the Algonquin Hotel at 5 p. m. or his 
morning beach party at Laguna Beach, but 
when chained to his typewriter during the 
day he does what his public expects of him 
gloriously. 


HERE are three main types of manu- 
script markets to be sold: (1) the 
quality group, (2) the pulp paper and 
slick paper mass circulation group, (3) the 
trade journal group. Regardless of which 
group interests you, the criticism department 
of WRITER'S DIGEST offers you mature, 
experienced and friendly help that in in- 


numerable instances has resulted in sub- 
stantial profit for our clients. The rates 
are low. 


—_—_—™~ 


FEES 


The fees for criticizing manuscripts 
) 


follows: 
Up to 1000 words......... $1.00 
> 1000 to 2000 words....... $2.00 ; 
2000 to 3000 words....... $3.00 
3000 to 4000 words...... $4.00 | 
4090 to 5000 words...... $5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 
60c per thousand words 


BDA LIPIOP_OPLOLIEBPLL_I&ELE 2 OLDE Oey 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


First manuscript submitted for letter-perfect typing 
brings you FREE cedar or oak filing cabinet, and 
complete card index record for mss. Carbon, exira 
first and last pages, and minor corrections, 40c per 
1,000. Verse, Ic per line. Markets suggested if 


desired. 
OSCAR GPSAM. 


830 Simpson Ave. Paul, Minn. 





MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge who does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoft- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. 
An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, De- 
lineator, etc.) he is particularly known as a friend, 
helper and developer of new writers. His two books 
on fiction writing are standard; he has proved his 
own fiction ability. Individual instruction only; no 
classes, no set courses, no assistants. No marketing 
—that is a specialty in itself, requiring full time 
for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. A 
specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the 


needs of that case. 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 





WRITE FOR FARM PAPERS 

There’s real money _for the writer who can write 
good farm features. It is easy if you know how for 
good farm stories abound everywhere. My practical 
experience and contact with farm editors will help 
you. Criticism rates $1.00 per thousand words. Check 
must accompany manus cript. 

CLYDE DUNCAN 

1710 Morgan Street. St. Louis, Mo. 











0 0 K Manuscripts Wanted 


ALL SUBJECTS — FICTION 

(NOVEL LENGTH), Verse, 
Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Sci 
ence, World War, Professions, History, Pol- 
itics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscellane 
ous. Prose (30,000 wor ds and up) ; hy se 
(book-size collections-. Friendly reading free, 
and prompt spat. 
DORRANCE & CO., INC., General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D. Rw Bldc. Philadelphia, Pa. 








$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given 
by manufacturer = lishers, etc., for slogan, titles, 
recipes, jokes, stories limericks, etc. 

Six months subscription to CON- 
PE I. TEST NEWS and helpful 32-page 
e booklet, Motel To Prepare Manu- 

scripts and CONTEST ENTRIES,’ 

both for $1.00. Single copy Cor ~ A News, 25c (coin). 











CONTEST NEWS, Station A-10, Tolcdo, Ohio 
brings you a sample copy of Poetry 
“1 orld and Contemporary Vision, 


>c Largest and most quoted poetry 


monthly. Learn why Crazy Quilt, a regular fea- 
ture, is indispensable. . . Send us your book MSS. 
of verse. We have published Clement Wood, 
Mary Carolyn Davies, and scores of other poets. 
Henry Harrison, publisher, 27 E. 7th St., New York City 


THE WORLD’S BEST-LOVED POEMS 
Here at last—all in one volume—are — the 
world’s best-loved poems and prose selections includ- 
ing famous old-time favorites oy the best of current 
popular verse as well. Here are the masterpieces of 
renowned poets—poems w hich a ppeal to the human 
heart, giving you relaxation, inspiration, comfort and 
enjoyment! $2.00 per copy. ! 





rder yours today! 


JOHN MATTHEW SZIKSNIS 
Dept. WD2, 3432 Ligonier St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Travel, 4 West 16th Street. New York City, 
Mr. Coburn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 


a copy; $4 a year. “We want articles on travel, 
exploration, adventure, and archaeology, from 
1500 to 5000 words in length. We never use 
fiction. Numerous, clear, effective photographs 
should accompany each article. We never use 
poetry. We report within three weeks, and pay 
lc a word; and $1 to $3 for each photograph 
used. Payment on publication.” 





Juvenile 

The American Boy Magazine, 550 Lafayette 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. George F. Pierrot, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2 a year. “We want serials of from 40,000 to 
50,000 words; fact articles, with or without pho- 
tographs, 50 to 4000 words; short poems, serious 
or humorous. Material may deal with any older- 
boy interest. Authors should avoid ‘writing down’ 
to the reader. We use photographs, with brief 
descriptions, that depict the unusual in nature, or 
show new, interesting mechanical devices. Oc- 
casionally we use short poetry. But we are now 
overstocked with all kinds of manuscripts—long 
and short, fiction and non-fiction. We shall not 
be buying until January 1, 1933. We report 
within a week and pay on acceptance.” 

What To Do, David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, Elgin, Ill. Helen Miller Stanley, Editor, 
Issued weekly; 45c a year. “We want stories 
for boys and girls from eight to twelve years. 
Stories should be 2500 words long, and four chap- 
ter serials. Also construction material simple 
for boys and girls to make without adult help, 
300 to 1000 words. We report about middle of 
following month. and pay “%c a word for ar- 
ticles, and lc a word for stories.” 





_ Young People’s Weekly, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, Ill. Helen Miller Stanu- 
ley, Editor. Issued weekly; 85c a year. “We 
want short stories, 2500 to 3000 words in length; 
curious and scientific photographs. We _ report 
in the middle of the following month, and pay 
‘4c a word for articles, and lc a word for short 
stories.” 


Trade 


Building Economy, 2121 Guarantee Title Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Richard G. Collier, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1 a year. “At 
preseiit we are not in the market for material.” 

Western Flying, 145 S. Spring Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Randall Irwin, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
want short, helpful ‘how to’ items. Query editor 
first on other stories. We want photographs, but 
no poetry. We report immediately, and pay 4c 
a word on news items, and le a word in feature 
articles, on publication.” 


Miscellaneous 
Hosiery Age has merged with Dry Goods 
Economist. The address is 239 W. 39th St. 
New York City. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 
(Continued from page 34) 


Adventure changes its policy in regard to the pay- 
ment for fiction manuscripts. Instead of paying 
by word, as has been our custom heretofore, we 
shall henceforth make a flat rate payment. The 
amount, of course, will be individually decided 
upon in the case of each author. Our fiction needs 
for the rest of the year will probably be limited 
to short story lengths—possibly a few novelets 
of 15,000 words. Good rates, on acceptance, for 
suitable manuscripts.” 

Sportswear Magazine is a new magazine 
published by the Sportswear Magazine Pub- 
lishing Co., 55 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
Editorial requirements at present indefinite. 

Michael Williams is editor of The Com- 
monweal, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City, a literary weekly using high- 
grade work: 

“We use short stories not to exceed 3000 words 
in length, preferably from 1000 to 2000 words. 
Stories of the sketch type, that is, stories not 
having the usual magazine plot, will be considered. 
We use no serial stories at present. Short verses, 
preferably—sonnets, ballads, lyrics—in the way 
of verse, and we also consider essays on literary 
or social subjects, not to exceed 2000 words in 
length, preferably shorter. As for articles, same 
conditions as to length as in the case of essays. 
Articles dealing with current topics will be con- 
sidered. The rate of payment is normally 2c a 
word ; book reviews sometimes 2c a word. Recog- 
nized writers with rates higher than these are 
dealt with individually. Payment is made on pub- 
lication.” 

It is suggested to prospective contributors 
that they send first for a sample copy of 
the magazine, then enter into correspond- 
ence with the editor concerning the contri- 
butions they may wish to submit. 

Five Novels Monthly is one of the Clay- 
ton group at 155 E. 44th St., New York 
City. John Burr is editor. Rate of pay- 
ment for accepted material, 2c a word, on 
acceptance. Only certain types of “novels” 
are used. Get the dope as follows: 

“We are in the market for condensed novels on 
Western, adventure, detective, sport and romantic 
themes, about 25,000 words in length. We do not 
use the sex story, but it is essential that there be 
a strong love interest running throughout all types 
of novelets that we use. We prefer modern 
settings and situations, and if the locale is foreign, 
we prefer the leading characters to be American. 
No short stories, serials, verse or articles.” 

A recent survey of Forum, 441 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, Henry Goddard 
Leach, editor, revealed the fact that a single 
fiction story of around 3,000 words was 
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AUTHORS’ TYPIST 
INTELLIGENT, SINCERE SERVICE; personal 
attention given all work. Mss. professionally cor- 
rected and typed to meet editors’ requirements, 35c 
per 1,000 words; books, 25c; poetry, lc line; carbon 
copy. Satisfaction guaranteed. No order too large 
nor too small. 

FANNY WARREN KELLY 
44 South Eighth Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Accurately and neatly typed to conform to editor’s 
requirements. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Prompt service. 


MISS MARY M. GILL 
1455 East 108 St., Cleveland, Ohio 








REVISION AND CRITICISM 
All stories and articles revised and typed 
ready for editors at 20 cents a hundred words. 
Criticism only, 10 cents a hundred words. 
Fees payable in advance. 

GERALD TAYLOR sai 
MONTVILLE, N. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS COUNT 
Editors appreciate MANUSCRIPTS submitted in 
good form, in clear-cut and accurate type. Let us 
do your work for you and be assured of a “favorable 
first impression.” 50c per 1,000 words, one carbon. 
Minor corrections in spelling and punctuation if 
desired. Prompt and efficient service. Try us. 
MILDRED NORMAN 
506 North Elmwood Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois 





WRITING TIME IS AN ASSET 


SAVE IT and let me type your manuscripts. Typing 
rates: 40c a 1,000 words (hand written copy 70c); 
includes carbon copy. Poetry 2c a line. Accurate 
typing. Personal service. 


LETA MAE FEIN 


HOPEDALE, ILLIONIS 




















MAKE If you have imagination I 
MONEY can QUICKLY help you turn 
WRITING | ‘jection slips into PAY 
FICTION | CHECKS. Write for valu- 
able, FREE information. 














NATALIE NEWELL, Coconut Grove, Florida 
(NOT a school or sales agency) 


There's a NE-W WAY 
fo WRITING SUCCESS 


Send for free book about David Raffelock’s amaz- 
ing new discovery in teaching creative writing. 
The Creative Ability Developer is scientific and 
sure. Makes the hardest part of writing easy. 
Opens floodgates of ideas. Simplifies 

plotting. Shortens your road 
to successful authorship. 
















THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE The Way 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. to 





Without obligation send free book about the Creative {Successful 
Ability Developer. Writing 
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SHORT SHORT STORIES 
AND VERSE WANTED 


The Galleon Press announces that it is now 
considering contributions for THE AMER- 
ICAN SHORT SHORT STOR Y—1 932 and 
MODERN AMERICAN POETRY—1932, 


both books scheduled for Fall publication. 


THE AMERICAN SHORT SHORT 
STORY—1932 is the first attempt to collect 
in permanent form a new and vital prose 
form. It offers to authors of hitherto unpub- 
lished stories of this type an opportunity to 
gain a national audience. 


MODERN AMERICAN POETRY—1932 
is intended to call attention to the most 
worthy new poets whose writings have not 
yet achieved widespread publication. 

Short short stories must not be over 1200 
words in length. Verse must not exceed 32 
lines each. No reading fees. Prompt decision. 
Send contributions at once or write for free 
prospectus to 


WILLARD KEENE, Sec’y 


THE GALLEON PRESS 


15 West 24 St., New York City 



























the greatest 
25c value ever 


offered a writer 


“The Writer’s 1932 Year 
Book and Market Guide” 


Edited by Aron M. Mathieu 


Articles by: ALBERT PAYSON TER- 
HUNE; EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS; 
RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD; JIM 
TULLY: RUPERT HUGHES; UPTON 
SINCLAIR, ETC. 


Complete, thorough, informative, detailed 

articles on journalistic photography, trade 

journal writing, the Women’s Magazines, 

Author’s Rights, short story markets, greet- 

ing card verse, beginning the short story, etc. 
ONLY 25c 


For sale at all large newsstands 
or purchase direct from 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Writer’s Dicrest 
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used; balance of editorial content, fact arti- 
cles of controversial nature. The fiction 
story had no plot whatever, but was, to all 
intents and purposes, a character study with 
splendid atmosphere and setting, leading to 
a subtle and tragic climax. 


“We publish one or two short stories in each 
number. Our usual length for fiction is about 
3,000 words. Short stories by new writers are 
especially sought. These must measure up to 
Forum standards. Such stories should be ad- 
dressed to ‘First Short Story Editor.” Very few 
serials are used, and very little unsolicited verse. 
As for articles, no subjects are taboo in Forum. 
Any article of a controversial nature on a subject 
of general current interest is a possibility for this 
magazine. Preferred length, 2500 to 3000 words. 
Forum has no fixed rate of payment, but payment 

, 


is made on acceptance of MSS.’ 
The Country Home, 250 Park Ave., New 
York City, Tom Cathcart, editor, writes : 


“We can use articles of broad appeal about na- 
ture, science, farming, home improvement, garden- 
ing, etc. Few articles are bought except by special 
arrangement, and we pay fair rates for our stand- 
ing articles irom 2000 to 3000 words with photo- 
graphs. Short stories of from 3000 to 4000 words 
are preferred, farm setting not essential. We use 
no serials. Very little verse is used. Photo- 
graphs, sketches, cover designs, decorations, and 
humorous sketches are used. Payment is made 
on acceptance at fair rates according to the value 
of the idea and method of treatment. Contrib- 
utors are urged to make a careful study of several 
issues of the magazine before submitting work. 
If you have an outside idea, write before starting 
to put it on paper. Only fresh, original contribu- 
tions with modern, bright treatment are wanted, 
as hack work doesn’t get by. So far as this 
magazine is concerned, there are only two im- 
portant rules of writing: (1) Know your subject; 
(2) Tell us about it interestingly.” 

It is reported by Paul Yawitz, columnist, 
who has temporarily replaced Walter Win- 
chell, of the New York Daily Mirror, that: 

“Judge, Life, and College Humor have used up 
all reserve contributions and are buying again for 
the first time in months, but at lower prices. 
Collier’s has cut authors’ checks 20%.” 


Gossiper Mr. Winchell is sick at present 
with a nervous breakdown, and will take a 
three months’ rest in the South. College 
Humor, Mr. Yawitz also reports, is moving 
its editorial offices from Chicago to New 
York. 





The best of a book is not the thought 
which it contains, but the thought which it 
suggests ; just as the charm of music dwells 
not in the tones but in the echoes of our 
hearts.—O. W. Holmes. 
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John A. Tennant, editor: 


“In the way of articles, we desire monographs, 
of 10,000 to 12,000 words, completely covering 
some one phase or department of photographic 
work. Information must be practical, based on 
actual experience, interestingly written and to the 
point; must tell how to do—with working meth- 
ods and formulas; clearness, conciseness and brev- 
ity of description are essential. Must be accurate. 
Better to submit outline of proposed monograph 
ahead of preparing it. Boil MSS. down. $50 


each on acceptance.” 


The following New York magazines are 
reporting an overstocked condition at 


present: 


Cosmopolitan (serials), Good House- 
keeping (articles), Scribner's (on all ma- 
terial), Western Rangers (fiction), Best 
Detective Magazine (all material), Our 
Army (ditto), Thrilling Adventures, Thrill- 
ing Detective, and Thrilling Love Magazine 
(all under one publisher’s banner, ditto), 
Western Adventures (ditto), Electricity on 
the Farm (ditto), Scientific American (dit- 
to), American Baker (ditto), Boys’ Life 
(ditto). Addresses, if you are interested, 
can be found in the standard WRriTER’s 


Dicest market guide. 


The New English W eekly, edited by A. R. 
Orage, shouldn’t cause you any special con- 
Just received the news from its 55 
5th Ave., New York City, office that it is 
published in England, and no contributions 
are paid for. 


Law is a new monthly magazine for law- 


yers, at 132 W. 31st St., New York City. 
No definite editorial requirements at present, 
but if you feel you can put over legal arti- 
cles of brief lengths, write for particulars 
at address. 


Gotham House, Inc., with offices at 66 5th 


Ave., New York City, is a new book publish- 
ing house. The policy of the house will be 
to publish a small list of general trade books, 
probably about 14 lines a year. Write Coley 
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And here is the latest on The Photo 
Miniature, 70 50th Ave., New York City, 


“A Letterhead That 
Expresses YOU” 


—is a brochure we have prepared for Writer’s Digest 
readers. It describes characteristics of 14 letterhead 
typefaces—from delicate Goudy Old Style to modern, 
dignified, yet vigorous, Bodoni Bold. Examples are 
shown so that you may choose one that expresses 
YOU. This is one of several chapterettes devoted to 
interesting information about letterheads for writers. 
Orval Champlain, active writer, will personally direct 
your printing. Cost of these individual letterheads is 
on a par with vapid, stereotyped ones. Write tonight 
for your brochure and samples. 


CHAMPLAIN PRESS 
620 Park Street WAUPUN, WIS. 








160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Wants 3000-word stories—Catholic atmosphere, human 
interest, good plot and characterization, pointed without 
being preachy. No love stories. Payment at one-half 
cent a word on acceptance. 








WRITERS * * * * READ THIS 


g Benefit by my years of experience. I'll show $ 
you what editors want and how to make 
your stuff salable. No hooey, no ‘‘rubber- 
stamp”’ methods. Something absolutely NEW. 
Real, practical help. Send Mss. (any length) with $1, and 
return postage. This offer saves you time, money and 
discouragement. 
FOREST GAYDEN, Box 182, Balboa Island, Calif. 
(Get rates on my complete service—a Revelation!) 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 








Screen Stories Wanted 


by Studios and Directors. Photoplay agents for 
10 Hollywood producers. We guarantee a story 
a chance. Write Hollywood Scenario Agency, 
6080 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood. 




















TAKE the Top-of-the-World Holiday every writer needs lest 
he go stale. - 

PROFIT by new scenes, new experiences, new contacts—out 
of the summer heat. = 

JOIN the Holbrook Writers Colony—22nd season—in the 
heart of the Rockies. 

WORK in one of three divisions—a popular dude ranch; 
a de-luxe lodge built for 15 guests, or University School 
of Creative Writing (big library, 200 periodicals), led by 
six nationally known authors—or combine the three. 


For details, HOLBROOK WRITERS COLONY 


Amateur Artists and Cartoonists 


Are earning up to $50.00 per week, and more, Copying 
and Duplicating Cartoons and Sketches for Advertisers. 
Very little talent needed. Many have been established 
in this work for several years. Your name on a post- 
card will bring full particulars. 


CARTOON SERVICE CO., Argyle, Wis. 

















2512 Humboldt Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





66 ’ 
LET ME BE YOUR “GHOST’ 
ARTICLES, REPORTS, ADDRESSES PREPARED 
by writer and editor who sells his own output and knows 
editorial requirements from the inside. Don’t risk failure for 
lack of library facilities or good writing. Complete service, 
lc a word. Revision or research only, half price. 

Typing Included Free 
ELDOR PAUL SCHULZE 

39 Delaware Street, Albany, New York 
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EXPLORE YOUR MIND 


’ DISCOVER YOUR MENTAL SELF and 
OVERCOME YOUR LIMITATIONS ! 
Y Learn the tremendous possibilities of your own 
mind. Explore that mysterious world within you. 
The Free book, “The Wisdom of the Sages”, 


explains how, ‘through fascinating study you 
can master the every-day problems of life 
and happiness. Address: Scribe J.A.V. 


SiAnian BROTHERHOOD 


SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 










WrRiITER’S DiGest 





A TAILSPIN! 


— plunge this month only! Hammermill Ripple, $1.75 
for 500 sheets. Regular finish Hammermill, $1.45 
envelopes and 25 9%x12%, $1.15. If you fold mss., 50 No, 10 
and 50 No. 11, 85c. Ribbons, 40c, scale for mss., 35c. We 
pay all postage. Same high grade service since 1929. Prices 
up again next month, so hurry! 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 


4415 Center Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penna. 





Depression or no depression, my files 

| H.W are rich with the appreciative letters of 
ad ® writers I have helped. 

Insignia of = Fiction — Articles — Poetry — Rhetoric 

Rep For Have you given me a chance to help you? 
— I. H. WILSON 


151 West 10th Street, 


A $60,000,000 BUSINESS 
WRITE GREETINGS 
The original Greeting Card Manual and Service 
will help you. $2.50 per year. 
THE GREETING CARD GUIDE 


BETHANY, W. VA. 


New York City 








FREE SALES SERVICE 
For ten years we have prepared manuscripts for publication 
and are in close touch with editors’ requirements. We 
criticize, revise, edit and type short stories, novels and 
articles at very reasonable rates. Every salable manuseript 
of our clients is submitted to editors who are in the market 
for just such material. Our sales service is absolutely free. 
Write for details. 
LITERARY SERVICE BUREAU 

511 Delta Bldg., 426 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


My wish is to please YOU. I have already pleased 
others. Let my typewriter earn money for both of us. 
Carbon copy and extra first page. 40c thousand words, 
corrections if desired. 10% discount on book-lengths. 
Poetry, 1c per line. 


HELEN N. GARDNER 








1338 West St., Topeka, Kansas 


SCREEN STORIES only! 


Join the legion of Successful Screen Scribes! Anyone 
with dramatic ideas can write for the screen—style is not a 
requisite. Place your story in the hands of an experienced 
technical staff that can give you the benefit of its practical 
knowledge of actual film production. Send for circular! 
CRITICISM — SCREEN ADAPTATION — SALES 
COPYRIGHT — COLLABORATION — TYPING 


CINEMA-TECH SCENARIO SERVICE 


BOX 1805, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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Taylor, editor, for his editorial require- 
ments. 

The Travel-Log is a new monthly maga- 
zine which the Tourist Publishing Co., 506 
Broadway, New York City, will introduce. 
It will be distributed to passengers on inter- 
state motor coaches operating out of New 
York. Write the editorial department for 
particulars; no information definitely avail- 
able at this date. 

From Brevities, May 2nd, 1932, issue: 

“Tennis, the mag, will fold after the cur- 
rent issue.” 

Globe Photos, news picture agency, has 
been organized at 11 West 42nd St., New 
York City—a photograph-syndicate concern. 
Write for information, if you are interested. 
I announced last month that Acme “has 
moved and left no address.” This was a 
post office error. Both Mr. Brown and I 
are sorry. Acme continues as formerly at 


220 East 42nd St., New York City. 


NATIONAL CONTEST 
(Continued from page 24) 


in the magazine for 1932. $25 for best poem of 
not over 32 lines by a college student, to be pub- 
lished in Versecraft during 1932. Eleanor Wheeler 
Slocum, artist and illustrator, presents a water 
color or a small oil painting to the author of the 
poem, in each issue of Versecraft, which she re- 
gards as best adapted to illustration. $10 cash 
prize is offered for the best poem in each issue, 
determined by readers’ votes. 

The Poet, University Press, Maple at Arcade, 
St. Louis, Mo. $200 in cash prizes which will be 
distributed in June, 1932, prizes ranging from $100 
to $10, for “best poems” published in The Poet. 
Also four monthly prizes for best poems in each 
issue. 

Kaleidograph, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. 
$200 in cash prizes in various poetry contests. 

Bozart and Contemporary Verse, Oglethorpe 
University, Georgia. $20 for best poem in each 
issue. 

The Embryo Magazine, 1665 East 73rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. $2 cash prize and two books 
for three best poems published in each issue. Book 
prizes for best quatrain and cinquain, 

Inspiration, 6229 Hancock Ave., St. Louis. 
$5, $3 and $2 for best poems in each issue. 


Miscellaneous 


Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. $10,000 in cash prizes in a cut 
picture contest. Necessary to see magazine. Final 
closing date, August 30, 1932, 

Proctor & Gamble Company, 80 E. 11th St., 
New York City. Ninety-six prizes offered in their 
Eighth Annual Competition for small soap sculp- 
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tures using white soap as a medium. Four special 
awards. $1,950 in prizes. Write National Soap 
Sculpture Committee for contest information, | 

True Story, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
Pays $2 for every Household Hint published. Ad- 
dress Handy Household Hints, above. 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 37 Greenpoint Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. $50 each month for a “new use” 
suggestion of Mongol colored pencils. Also $50 
for best sketch, drawing, plan, diagram, etc., made 
with Mongol pencils. Closes last day of month. 

Philip Morris & Co., 119 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. $500 in cash prizes—$100 to $5—for the 
most “Distinguished Handwritings.” Write in your 
own hand: “Marlboro—America’s Finest Ciga- 
rette.’ As many specimens as you wish. Prizes 
double if accompanied by front wrapper from pack- 
age of Marlboros. Closes July 31, 1932. 

Soda Fountain, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. Pays $5, $3 and $1 for three best “Formu- 
las” . . . recipes for fountain drinks, sundaes, 
sandwiches and salads. Closes on 15th of each 
month. 





SELL YOUR VACATION 
(Continued from page 19) 


Forbes & Co—443 S. Dearborn, Chicago, IIl. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co.—360 Fourth Ave., New 


York. 

S. B. Gundy—Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 400 pages. 
Pays on royalty basis. 

Harper & Bros.—49 E. 33rd, New York. 

Harvard University Press—21 Randall Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Henry Holt & Co—1 Park Ave., New York. 

Houghton Mifflin Co.—2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons—12 Barclay St., New York. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.—730 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Laird & Lee—1732 S. Michigan, Chicago, II. 

J. B. Lippincott Co—227 E. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Little, Brown & Co.—34 Bacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Horace Liveright—61 W. 48th, New York. 

Longman’s, Green & Co.—dd Fifth Ave., New 
York, 

Macmillan Co.—60 Fifth Ave., New York. 

MacRae Smith Co.—1712 Ludlow, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robert M. McBride & Co.—7 W. 16th St., New 
York. (American travel.) 

A.C. McClurg & Co.—333 E. Ontario, Chicago, Il. 

The Page Co.—53 Beacon, Boston, Mass. 

Penn Publishing Co.—925 Filbert St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Princeton University Press—Princeton, N. J. 

I'leming H. Revell Co.—158 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons—597 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co—443 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

Yale University Press—143 Elm, New Haven, 
Conn. 40,000-100,000 words. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, accurate, reliable service. Grammatical and 
minor revision. Carbon and extra first page. 40c per 
1,000 words. Book Ms., 30c. Verse, 2c per line. 


CARL A. FEAR 


3298 E. 105TH STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 








NATIONAL ConTEST ANNOUNCEMENTS 








WRITER’S SUPPLIES 


Appearances count! Dress up your manuscript in at- 
tractive materials and increase its chance of acceptance. 
Keep pace with the trend. 

SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 
A special, pure white manuscript paper with red and 
blue margin lines; very attractive. 
Sold in Reams, Boxed. Price Only $2.50 
Business-like, printed top sheets to match. Write for 
sample, inclose 5c in stamps. 

Special, glazed kraft envelopes. 





9x12 and 9'2x12%, 25 each for.......... $1.15, 28-Ib. 
6x9 and 64%4x9%, 25 each for...........- .65, 28-Ib. 
eG, 30 amd FE, BS CO0R GOR c dccnvinnccssies .55, 24-Ib. 


Sent postpaid anywhere east of Rocky Mountains. Add 
10% if west of Rocky Mountains. 


A. D. FREESE & SON 


UPLAND, IND. 








Accurate Research Service 


In History, Literature, Art of any century. Unusual 
sources—rare volumes unobtainable elsewhere. His- 
torical plots suggested and revised. Try our staff of 
experienced newspaper and magazine writers. 

Submit your research problem for estimate. 


AUBURN RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 10, 1652 Farwell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Criticism and Typing Service 

CRITICISM that is honest, painstaking, and frank. I know 
something of the heartaches caused by rejection slips and 
I want to help you. 

GRAMMATICAL corrections directly on manuscript or in 
a personal letter if desired. 

TYPING—Expertly done—50c per thousand, extra pages, one 
carbon, mailed flat, postage paid. 
Write me for details of my special offer. 


W. C. KING, 1224 Stillwood Drive, Atlanta, Georgia 








ILLINOIS TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts typed neatly and accurately. Carbon 
copy and prompt service. 
35c per 1000 words; 2c per line for poetry. 


MARGUERITE HAROZ 
204712 Broadway, Quincy, Ill. 








RELIABLE TYPING 


Prompt, efficient typing. Corrections in grammar, 
punctuation and spelling. Editors’ requirements strictly 
adhered to. Best quality Bond. One carbon copy. 
Careful mailing. 40c per 1,000 words. Poetry, 2c 


per line. 
A pleasing appearance helps sell your manuscript. 
EMORY L. McFADDEN, Pylesville, Maryland 











THE HELP YOU NEED 


Tell Me Your Story Troubles 
Send Me Your Stories—Any Length 

The noted Editor-in-Chief of the famous Street & Smith 
magazines, F. E. Blackwell, says of me and my work: 

John H. Whitson, who has to my personal 

knowledge written and sold millions of 

words, an author and editor of wide ex- 

perience, is a man very conscientious and 

of sterling integrity. His advice will be 

particularly helpful to authors and be- 

ginners in the writing game. 


I offer fair treatment and assistance worth while. 


JOHN H. WHITSON 


P. O. Box 2595, Boston, Massachusetts 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 










































Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS! 


is the experience of James P. Olsen. 
In less than 60 days after purchas- 
ing PLOT GENIE he sold over 
$1,000 worth of stories. Shortly 
after that he reported the sale of 
$1,400 more—all worked out with 
GENIE 

He says PLOT GENIE excels 
Aladdin’s Genie. 

“Incidentally, I have at my elbow letters from Fiction House and 
Street and Smith, with checks totalling exactly $1,400.00! I 
worked these out with Genie. 

“The writer with Genie has it on Aladdin, because this Genie 
tells you what to do; Aladdin had to tell his Genie! 

“Genie is the boy who will keep the old writers from falling 
back and bring the new ones up. No course in story writing 
could possibly take one, step by step, through the requisites of 
a good yarn as does Genie.’ 


Plots are what count in modern writing. 
Genie’s plots are countless! They are Orig- 
inzi—Unusual—W orkable. 
Editors recommend this marvelous invention to their star 
authors. Professional writers have found it a veritable 
g Id mine. It is in constant use in the Story Depart- 
mente of every major Motion Picture Studio in Hollywood. 
It is used and endorsed by universities and colleges and 
praised by new writers who find in it a means to 
financial success. 
What is it—book-—-course—machine? 
information. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 


Just to get acquainted we will send “Perfect Plotter,’’ which 
contains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot 
synupsis developed with Plot Genie. This alone may show 
you what is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 
25c, coin or postage, and say “Send me Perfect Plotter.’ 


Earnest E. Gagnon Company 


791 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Send for full 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staf of literary ex- 
: perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
article “8 written mostly in spare time—“play work,” 
he cal!s it. Another received over $1,000 before 
comeleting her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. ? 






























The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 
The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Springfield, Mass. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


II. British Book Publishers. 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd—11 Henrietta St., London, 
ww... 
Constable é Co., Ltd—10 Orange St., London, 
W..C.2 
William Heinemann—20 Bedford St., Strand, Lon- 


don, W. C, 2. 
T. Werner Laurie, Ltd —30 New Bridge St., Lon- 


don, E, C. 4. 
Oliphants, Ltd—99 George St., Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 


Seeley, Service & Co., Ltd.—196 Shaftesbury Ave., 
London, W. C. 2 

T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd—1 Adelphi Terrace, Lon- 
don, W. C, 2. 

Rowland Ward, Ltd.—167 Piccadilly, London, W.1, 


There is also an international contest with 
a prize of 10,000 lire for the best book on 
travel and touring in Italy. It has been an- 
nounced by the Italian Government Tourist 
Bureau through its New York Office at 745 
Fifth Avenue. The book must be published 
in French, English, German, or Spanish be- 
fore December 31, 1933 to be eligible for 


the award. 


And now a bon voyage of advice. 

1. Take a camera. Use it freely; many 
an article is sold by the accompanying 
photographs. Autograph each film or keep 
an accurate list of each picture as taken with 
the who, when, where, and why of it. 

2. Take copious notes. If you are trav- 
eling in your automobile, you may find room 
for your portable. Small notebooks are 
handiest, indexed as you like. I use hotel 
stationery as often as possible. The incon- 
venience of its being looseleaf in final form 
is overbalanced by the advantage of the 
memory-stirring printed letter head. 

3. Study the foregoing list of publica- 
tion. Look as you travel for material for 
particular markets. 

4. Don’t worry about selling your vaca- 
tion. All you have to do is—take it, enjoy 
it write it. There are plenty of markets here. 

Some syndicates that buy exceptionally 
fine photographs with both a news and for- 
eign angle are: 


Acme News Pictures—461 8th Ave., New York. 

Associated Press—544 W. 48rd St., New York. 

Chicago Daily News—1 N. Canal St., Chicago, III. 

International Newspaper Syndicate—2016 Pierce 
Mill Rd., Washington, D. C. 

King Features Syndicate—2 Columbus Circle, 
New York. 

New Vork Times Wide World—Times Square, 
New York, 

Underwood & Underwood—242 W. 55th St., New 
York. 
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ew Novelist 


I am proud to number among my clients Capt. 
S. P. Meek, who worked with me in the Criticism and 
Sales Service, and, later, in the Professional Collabo- 
ration Service. Capt. Meek to date has written short- 
stories and novelettes aggregating over half a million 
words, and his first book is just off the press under 
the imprint of a publishing house of unsurpassed 
prestige—-The Century Company. It is an altogether 
charming thing, ranking with Albert Payson Terhune’s mS 
best work. It will have a very large sale-—and it will ,.)\\F “s 
deserve its success. Wy /, i iP 

ax. 
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On completion of his Professional Collaboration 
work with me, Capt. Meek wrote me in part: 


“|. . 1 winnowed down a large mass of ad- 


vertising matter, and selected six names which 
I thought offered the best chances. I made six 
identical copies of the same manuscript, and 
sent them to these six men. When the criticisms 
came, I compared them very carefully indeed. The result was that | worked with 
you in the Professional Collaboration Service . . . Your fee is ridiculously low for the 
amount of work you are called upon to do.” 


IF YOU WISH TO DISCOVER WHAT CAN REALLY BE OBTAINED IN THE 
WAY OF WORTHWHILE LITERARY ASSISTANCE, IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
WRITE ME. To sincere literary workers I shall be glad to send letters from my clients 
for perusal—letters thanking me for criticisms such as their writers never knew could be had; 
letters concerning sales; letters reporting that this client and that has secured a staff position. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 
TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately): 


For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, $8.00; 
up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 words, $20.00; 
over 50,000 words, $25.00. Fee must accompany each manuscript. 


THE CENTURY CO 
NEW YORK LONDON 











These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed constructive criticism of anywhere from 
1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; if a story is available, or can be made so by revision, 
the fee covers all such work, including typing, submissions, etc. In brief, I back my 
judgment of a story with m, time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 


The Commission Charged on Sales is 10% 


LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 
whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, “‘The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,” containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. 
(Mailed gratis on request.) 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


In this Service, the client and I write a story under my direction, from the plot germ to 
the completed manuscript. Particulars and terms on request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY som resseisce,“Cittronns 


Author of = 
untiog Pha nag sag’ © spell SER Corsa etree eee ye posnwen’ Drawer A-1, P. O. 
Oy SOE OS I ov b.9 060 dcsvcwssa0 ces 2.50 Postpaid 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel)..........-+e+. $2.50 Postpaid HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Autographed individually for each purchaser. 

(Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities) 
RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 

OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN NEW YORK 

















We invite you to write 






your next story on this new 


AUTHOR’S TYPEWRITER 





USE A CORONA 
FOR 3 MONTHS; 
NO OBLIGATION 
TO BUY 


The Corona Economy 
Trial Plan enables you to 
use a Corona for three 
months without obligation 
to buy—just as though you 
owned it. 

This plan has been a boon 
to many writers because 
of the stringency of the 
times. 

In three months you can 
finish that book—write 
that whole series of arti- 
cles or short stories. The 
cost is—8% cents a day 
—only a service fee! 
When the three months 
are up, return the Corona, 
or if you decide to pur- 
chase it (on the proceeds 
of one of the stories it 
helped you sell) the fee 
will be applied to the price 
of the machine, or on a 
new Sterling Model 
Smith-Corona. 











FREE .- - - - 


Fill in the coupon below and send 
for your copy of The Writer’s Guide. 
Condensed, practical information on 
story writing, plot construction, prep- 
aration of scenarios, etc. 















The 
Sterling Model 


SMITH-CORONA 


| By us give you the thrill of a new typing experience—because not 
until you have actually written on a Smith-Corona can you have 
any idea of what this NEW KIND OF TYPEWRITER can do. 
Especially adapted to writers’ requirements. 


Five exclusive features: Enclosed, modern design; “Floating” Smith 
Shift (the type shifts instead of the carriage, eliminating nerve-racking 
carriage clatter); “Piano-Key” Action (makes typing easy); High 
Speed Carriage Return Lever (another big machine feature); Heavy 
Duty Construction. 


Best of all, it costs no more than an ordinary portable. Convenient 
monthly payments arranged. Old machines taken in trade. Price, 
$65, with tabulator—complete with combination carrying case and 
personal traveling bag. 


Don’t handicap yourself in this day of intense competition in the 
literary market. You can at least be sure that the appearance of your 
manuscript is not prejudicing your chances. Replace your old ma- 
chine with a Smith-Corona and know the confidence and satisfaction 
of ws the best. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., Dept. 16-F 
[J] Send details of the Corona Ecoeag Trial Plan. 


Quote 


trade-in allowance on my Typewriter. 


Serial No 
_] Send me free copy of The Writer’s Guide. 


Name 
Address 
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